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HAT a work of this nature, in its 
preſent ſize, has long been wanted, 
is univerſally acknowledged; and its 
never having been attempted before, 
can only be attributed to the drudgery 
of the taſk, and want of time in thoſe 
capable of undertaking it. 


Tut neceſfity of ſuch a work, for 
rendering the ſtudy of the Claſſics eaſy 
to youth, is evident from the many 
books written upon the ſubject, at 
various times, and in various lan- 
guages: amongſt others, that of Dr. 
KENNETT, in our own language, is 
certainly a work of great learning 
and merit : but as it is better calcu- 

A 3 lated 


„ 


hated for men, and is in many reſpects 


too prolix for youth, (beſides the price 
of the book, which prevents its general 
introduction into our ſchools) the au- 
thor thought he could not do a more 
acceptable ſervice to the public, than in 
compiling a leſs expenſive work, which 


might render the path of learning 
ſmooth and eaſy. He does not intend 
it as a complete book upon the ſubject, 
but,, as his title expreſſes it, an InTRO- 


DUCTION ;”” in which he has ſtudied 
perſpicuity, utility, and conciſeneſs: 
bow far he has ſucceeded, he leaves the 


work to ſpeak for itſelf. 
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HE 3 are aid to be the A 

deſcendants of ZEneas, a Trojan 
prince; the ſon of Anchiſes and Venus; 
for it is related, that after the deſtrue- 
tion of Troy, Eneas fled into Italy, 
and obtained in marriage Lavinia, the 
daughter of Latinus, king of the Abori- 
gines, or firſt inhabitants of the coun- 
try. From the name of this king, 
the people were called I Latins: 


8 I F# # 


1 


333 
uſtin. 
ib. 4 3: 


cap. 


"Maa built a City; called Lavi- Liv. 


nium; in honour of his wife, and re- 
moved thither from Laurentum. Af- 


ter his death, his ſon Aſcanius built a Cap. 3. 


new oh. on mount Albanus, which 
B was 


lib. 1. 
cap. 1. 


P 4 


14 n 


A. M. 


3284. 


uſtin. 


ib. 43. 
cap. 2. 
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was called Alba Longa, from its ſitua- 
tion. From the kings of Alba, de- 
ſcended Romulus and Remus, the 
founders of the Roman empire. 


Romutus and Remus were twins 
brothers, ſons of Rhea Sylvia, by Mars, 
who, as hiſtory relates, carried on a 
ſecret correſpondence with this veſtal, 


who was the daughter of Numitor, the 


la king of A | 

Anivtivs, the ul Unt br one, 
jealous of the power of his elder bro- 
ther, rebelled againſt him, drove him 
from the throne, and the better to ſe- 
cute the ſovereign power to himſelf 
and poſterity; | obliged his brother's 
daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take the ha- 
bit of a veſtal virgin, depriving her by 
this 7 means of all pls ne N 


[ 


As ſoorr as ſhe was diſc overed to 


Pint. in be pregtarit, he ordered her to be put 


Rom. 


to death'; but, on the interceſſion of 
Atha, 


"ANTIQUITIES- OF ROE. 


Atho, his hebe tee bt ſen⸗ 
tence to impriſonment. 


Wu the children were born, he 
ordered them to be: deſtroyed ; ac- 
cordingly they were thrown into the 
Tiber; whence they were taken by 
Fauſtulus, the king's ſhepherd, who, 
ignorant of the royal command, car- 
ried them home, and brought ou ap 
as his-own an Hage 


f 


FF. 


Ix is ieh by F vides wed 1 
reſpectable authorities, that they were 
brought up by a ſhe! wolf; which cir- 
cumſtance was ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, 
that it was always expreſſed upon 
the | moſt ancient medals, &. of F we 
Romans. 3 

WHEN the children were grown up, 
and had been informed of their ex- 
alted birth, they held a conſultation, 
and gaining over to their party a num- 
ber of diſaffected citizens, contrived 

B 2 to 


Liv. 


lib. 1. 
cap · 4. 


Florus, 
lib. 1. 


cap. I. 
f Ving. 5 J 


K. I. 
279. 
ib. 43. 


cap. 2. 
Dion. 


uſtin. 


ib. 43. 7 
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to ſeine Amulius; and reſtore Numi - 
tor, their grandfather, to the throne of 
_ 


[ak the ne time 3 tee to 
build a city for themſelves ; therefore, | 
after having conſulted the Augurs, as 

1 2. to the ſpot on which it ſhould be built, 

nat. they markedout the place for the wall, 
by ploughing up the ground, and lift- 
ing the plough over the place intended 
for the gate. Hence Porta, a gate, is 

deͤetived a portando, from lifting or car- 
reren rying the plough. This cuſtom is 

8 5, fully deſcribed by 205 and is alſo al- 

7855 a | * by. heh a 9 152 


Tur Uk den Wr * in 
demolicbing a city, when taken from 
the enemy, as is plainly underſtood by 
that e ne 


4 e 


Ane b Stetere conſe, CAC: 


 ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. . 5 
A diſagreement happening between Florus, 


the brothers, Remus ridiculing the mw I. 
lowneſs of the wall, and leaping over 
it, is ſuppoſed to have been ſlain by 


Romulus. 
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FIRST KING OF ROME. 


Ante C. E whole power now reſting in 
. the hands of Romulus, he gave 
44 the city his own name, and conſe- 
cap. 7. Crated it to the god Mars. In or- 

der to people his new city, he opened 

an aſylum near the Tarpeian ſor- 
"ig pb trefs. 3 this ſanCtuary, he offered 

protection to perſons of every deſcrip- 
_ tion, who fled thither. Upon which a 
cap. 1. number of perſons reſorted to Rome 


from divers countries: hence aroſe the 


. Roman 


: ANTIQUITIES or ROME. 


Roman empire, and the conquerors of 
the world, 


BEING in want of wives; they in- Liv. 
lib. T. 
ind the Sabines to the publie games, cap. 9. 


and whilſt they were intent on what 
was acting, the Romans ſtole away 
their daughters: A which more here- 
after, | 
ech O31 q Sch eebivib at 
Thi Sande invokes 10 in 
ſeveral wars with the neighbouring na- 
tions, in moſt of | which they were vic- 
torious. 


Wär peace was reſtored, Ro- 
mulus employed himſelf in perfecting 
the nne and * the 
. | 0 | | 
He Iivided his | ſubjects. into Patri- 
cians and Plebeians. Out of the for- 
mer he choſe 100 men to aſſiſt him 
in the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs; which number he called a Se- 
| B 4 nate, 


Flor. 
lib. I. 
cap. I. 


Plutar. 
in Rom. 
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nate, and the members. of it Patres 
Conſoripti. iow a 


ay 4 Hz is ſaid to have inſtituted ſeveral 
feſtivals, as the Carmentalia, Matro- 
nalia, Palilia, Lupercalia, Conſualia, 

&c. of which we ſhall treat in the 
courſe of the work. 24395 c 

He divided the people into tribes, 
Curiæ, and Decuriæ; he alſo appointed 
30 young men, called Celeres, to 
guard his perſon, and — 

tend him. ul 


— 0 Ar length: he ſuddenly diſappeared 
cap. 16. in a ſtorm of thunder and lightning; 


Plutar. and it was reported that he was taken 
TO up to heaven, After this, he was wor- 
= ſhipped as a wife under the name of 
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'* "SECOND KING OF ROME. 
18 


NUMA Poidiſjas _— Ro- 
mulus, introduced religion a "ongRt a 


people, WhO were little better than 
barbarians; 15 ITS 118 
rm e 


He appointed a high prief of Jupi- 
ter, called Pontifex, alſo twoF lamihes, 
one for Mars, the other for Romultis, 
he likewiſe peine the Veſtal Vir- 
gins, whoſe office was to attend the 
rites of Veſta, and take care of the ſa- 
cred fire. The Salii and Feciales alſo 
owe their origin to Numa; they were 
prieſts of Mars. The word Salli is 
derived a faliendo; becauſe they al- 


ways danced along, when they went 


in proceſſion; the derivation of the 
word Feciales remains doubtful. 


B 5 Tar 


714. 


Cap. 8. 


19 


Ante C. 
U. C. 39. 


Liv. © 
lib. as, 
cap. 
Flor. 
lib. 1. 
cap. 2. 


„ 
11 
58011 


Plutar. 
Liv. 
lib. I. 
cap. 20. 
Flor. 
lib. 1. 
cap. 2. 


Plutar . 
in 
Numa. 
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TRE Salii were to carry the ſacred 
bucklers,, called Andilia,, and the Fe- 
clales L to judge concerning the 
equity of the war, and to proclaim it. 


4 „Nun allo Wehe a yearly feſ- 
Plutar. 2 the goddels. . Faith, and built a 
ve, temple to ber, honour. He dedicated 
Le!“ an altar to Jupiter Elicius, inſtituted 
lib. X. vatious lnerifices, and eſtabliſhed places 


0. 
Py, for offering them in. 


4 


Plutar. . Slee th ſe, Sepia fudy- 
News. ing the W elfare, of his ſubjects, he died, 
———— and his. books of religious ceremonies 

pere buried, with him, vccording to his 
2 oyn order. n brd h 
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" TULLUS Hoſtilius a bold and en- 


terprizing prince, ſucceeded Numa. 


He taught the youth the uſe of arms, 
that they might be the better able to 
defend themſelves againſt an enemy: 
he was engaged in ſeveral wars, but 
nothing memorable is related concern- 
ing his victories. 


_ He appointed two magiſtrates, cal- 


led Duumviri, as judges in criminal 


Rome was 
plagues and famines, and exceedingly Cap. zr. 


matters. 
enlarged, by taking in Mount Czlius. 


Ar the latter end of bis reign, 
greatly troubled with 


terrified with prodigies. The king 
B 6 ac- 


Ante C. 


671. 


U. C. 82. 


Liv. 
lib. 1. 


cap. 22. 


— 
. 


—2 26. 
Under him, the city was Cap. 30. 
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Liv. 
lib. I. 
cap. 31. 
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accordingly reſolved to renew all the 
religious ceremonies of Numa, which 
till then he had little regarded, Tt 
is related, that ſearching the regiſter of 


Numa, he diſcovered that certain ſa- 


crifices had been yearly offered up by 
that king to Jupiter Elicius, and he 


ſhut himſelf up to perform the ſame; 


but not offering them in a proper 


manner, he was conſumed by light- 


ning. 


ANCUS 
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ANCUS MARCIUS, 


FOURTH KING OF ROME. 


[ L 
ANCUS Marcius was the grand- 
fon of Numa Pompilius, and much of 
the ſame diſpoſition ; he uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to revive the reli- 
gion and ceremonies of his grandfa- 
ther's reign. | 


HE rebuilt the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, and enlarged his dominions 
by fortifying the hill Janiculum, and 
uniting it to the city by a _— over 
the Tiber, 


HE was engaged in ſeveral wars 
with the Latins, Fidenates, Veientes, 
Volſci, and the Sabines; from the 
firſt, he took Politorium, a the lat- 


ter were ſubdued, 


Hz 


13 


Ante C. 


639. 
U. C. 
114. 


Liv. 
lib. 1. 


cap. 32. 


Flor. 
lib. I. 


cap. 4. 
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Liv. 
lib. I. 


cap. 35. 


Ante C. 
615. 
U. C. 
138. 


Flor. 
lib. I. 
cap. 5. 
Liv. 
lib. I. 


cap. 35. 
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He encloſed the Aventine Hill, and 
extended his dominions as far as the 
ſea, He reigned 24 years, enriching 
his ſubjects, and improving the city, 
and was inferior to none of the former 
kings in the arts of peace and war. 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS, 


' FIFTH KING OF ROME. 


TARQUIN was of Greek extrac- 
tion; he raiſed the credit of augury, 
increaſed the ſenate, by adding 100 
perſons of the beſt plebeian families, 
and as the firſt ſenators created by 
Romulus were. called Patres Con- 


ſcripti, theſe were named Senatores mi- 


norum gentium, or Senators of a lower 
rank ; 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 


rank; but their authority was equal 
to that of- the others. 


H was the firſt who had the ho- 
nours of a grand triumph, the mag- 
nificence of which he inſtituted, 


HE alſo appointed the ſenatorial 
chairs to be made of ivory, and regu- 
lated the habits of the Roman knights, 
that they might be diſtinguiſhed from 
other claſſes of ſoldiers. 


Hz greatly adorned the city by 
many ſtately edifices, rebuilt the walls, 


Liv. 
lib. I. 
cap. 37. 
Flor. 
lib. 1. 


cap * 5. 


fortified the Forum, and is ſaid to 


have inſtituted the famous Roman 
games. FRE 2113 Vo- « 13 

a D re 

Hz alſo introduced ſo many orna- 
ments in public and private uſe, that 
he may be ſaid to have been the firſt 
who departed fiom the Roman ſim- 
plicity, and added dignity and grace to 
the empire, He was at laſt mur- 

h dered 


Flor. 
lib. I. 


cap. 5+ 


Liv. 
lib. 1. 
cap. 40. 
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dered by perſons employed by the 


two ſons of Ancus Marcius.' 


SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


SIXTH KING OF ROME. 


Ante C, 


377. 
U. C. 


176. 


lib. I. 


cap. 39, Captive, whom Tarquin brought” from. 


Corniculum, ſucceeded to the throne. 
He was choſen by the ſuffrages of the 
people, contrary to the due form ; at 
which the. ſenate took umbrage, and 
for ſome time refuſed to ratify the 
election. 


Cap. 42. HE inſtituted the Cenſus, or ſurvey 


of the Roman people, and their eſtates, 
that 


Liv. skRVIus Tullius, the ſon: of a 


— $5 . W 


I 
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that he might be enabled to tax every 
one according to his ability. The 
word Cenſus is derived from Cenſeo, 
which ſignifies to rate or tax. This 
ſurvey was made every five years in 
the field of Mars, at which time a 
general ſacrifice of expiation and 
purification of the people was alſo 
made. 


SERVIUS Tullius was the firſt who 
coined money, which he impreſſed 
with the image of a ſheep, for which 
reaſon it was called Pecunia, from Pe- 
cus, a ſheep. He inſtituted the Comi- 
tia Centuriata, cauſed the Latins to 
build a temple in honour of Diana, 
and had likewiſe two temples built to 
Fortune, 


Plin. 

N. Hiſt. 
lib. 33. 
cap. 3. 


Plutar. 
in 
Publico.. 


TowaRDs the end of his reign, he - 


had an intention of laying down the 
kingly authority, and reſtoring abſo- 
lute liberty ; for which purpoſe he was 
preparing a plan, but was murdered 

before 


— —— — - . 
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before its accompliſhment by Lucius 
Tarquinius Superbus, who threw him 
down the ſtairs of the Senate Houſe: 
and ſo wicked. was his own daughter 


Tullia, who had married Tarquin, 


that when ſhe ſaw her father weltering 
in his blood, in the ſtreet, ſhe ordered 


her charioteer (who, amazed at the 


ſight, would have turned aſide) to drive 
ſtrait on, which he did over the body 
of her aged father. 


TAR- 
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TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS, 


SEVENTH KING OF ROME. 


TARQUIN, ſirnamed Superbus the 
Proud, on account of his haughty be- 
haviour, was the ſeventh and laſt king. 
He took poſſeſſion of the throne, with- 
out any election; and, as he obtained 
it by murder, ſo he maintained it by 
tyranny and cruelty. By theſe means 
having very much leſſened the ſenate, 
he reſolved to chuſe none in their room, 
that he might reign in a more deſpotic 
manner, 


He began a war with the Volſci, which 
laſted above two hundred years after 
his time. With the value of the ſpoils 
taken from the Volſci, he built a very 
magnificent temple to Jupiter. He 
ſuperintended the work himſelf; at- 

tended 
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tended by his ſoldiers to guard him; 
ſo much was he deteſted by all his ſub- 
jets. At length a circumſtance hap- 


pened, which intirely rouſed the peo- 


ple. Sextus, his ſon, falling in love 
with Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
(a ſenator of one of the nobleſt fami- 
lies in Rome) went to his houſe, while 
he was at the camp; and being hoſpi- 
tably entertained by the lady, he con- 
ceived the deteſtable deſign of injur- 
ing his friend, by offering violence to 
his wife; which he executed by en- 
tering her chamber in the middle of 
the night. 


LucRE TIA, after this diſhonour, 
ſent haſtily for her father and huſband, 
and informing them of the tranſaction, 
intreated them to revenge her cauſe; 
then ſtabbed herſelf, as the ſtrongeſt 
proof of her innocence. This was the 
means of ſtirring up the people, with 
Brutus at their head, to aſſert their own 
liberty, at the ſame time that they re- 

venged 


ty 
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venged the violated chaſtity. of Lu- 
cretia. Accordingly the king and his 
whole family were. expelled, and in- 
ſtead of a monarchical government, a 
free republic was eſtabliſhed, 


It. 


THE kings being driven from the 
throne, on account of their tyranny 
and injuſtice, the conſular govern- 
ment was inſtituted ; under which, 
(with ſome interruptions) Rome, en- 
joying every kind of proſperity, flou- 
riſhed until the time of the Cæſars. 


InsTEAD of a king, they created 
two conſuls, that if one ſhould be in- 
* clined 
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clined to commit any injuſtice, the 
other, having equal power, might check 
him. It was alſo judged expedient, 
that their office ſhould continue but 
for a year, during which time they 
had all the external marks of ſovereign 
power, as the Prætexta, or robe edged 
with purple; the Sella Curulis, or 
ivory chairs; twelve lictors bearing 
each a bundle of rods or faſces, with a 
hatchet in the middle, the one for ca- 


pital crimes, the other for ſmaller; 


But their power was not ſo extenſive; 
as that of the kings. 


Tu conſular government was 


ſometimes interrupted, and at length 


overthrown, by a combination of the 
three greateſt men in Rome, Cæſar, 
Pompey, and Craſſus. 


| 
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III. 


Or ru DECEMVIRI, 


9 


THE Decemviri were ten men 
choſen from among the principal ſe- 
nators, to compole laws for the Roman 
people, which lav's were to be chiefly 
framed. from the Athenian code, com- 
poſed by Solon; their power was to 
continue a year, and to be the fame 
as that of-kings and conſuls, and this 
to be without appeal; that they might 
be able to publiſh the laws they had 
framed with ſovereign power. They 
ſirſt made ten tables: but as they were 
found to be defective in ſome reſpects, 
two others were added, which formed 
the completeſt code then known. But 
the Decemviri abuſing their power in 


the ſecond year, their office was abo-. 


liſhed, and the conſulate re-eſtabliſhed. 
OF 
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Iv. 


Or THe MILITARY TRIBUNES, 
WITH CONSULAR POWER, 
AFTER a time, the army reſolving 


not to be governed by lazy magiſ- 
trates, who always remained at Rome; 


ſuppreſſed the conſulate a ſecond time, 
and ſent ſome military tribunes, with 


conſular power, to govern the repub- 
lic. Their number was not limited; 
and they governed by turns. Things 
continued in this ſituation for ſome 
years: but at laſt, the Romans tired 
of military government, re-eſtabliſhed 
the conſular, 
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V, 
Or ThE PRÆET ORS. 
Ante C 
365. 
U: C. 
388. 


AFTER the expulſion of the kings, 
there were, at firſt, no other magiſtrates 
at Rome than the conſuls. But as 
they were often engaged in the wars, 
and conſequently could not attend to 
all the public buſineſs, a new magiſ- Liv. 

lib. 7. 

trate was created, called a Prætor. cap. 1. 
After a length of time, when Rome was 
very much increaſed, by the continual 
addition of ſtrangers, another Prætor 
was created, called the Prætor Peri- 
grinus, who by his office was to render 
juſtice to foreigners; and the firſt was Sucton, 


1 f L "od 1 A £ 
called Prætor Urbanus, or the Prztor ... :* 
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Spear: theſe Prætors gradually in- 
creaſed, till the time of Auguſtus, 
when he made their number ſixteen. 
At length there were as many Prætors 
as provinces ſubject to Rome. 


VI. 


Or TRR EDILEs. 


THERE were more than one ſort 
of Ediles: their name was derived ab 
eedibus publicis quas curabant, from 
Public edifices, which they took care 
of. 


TukEx were two in number, created 
at the ſame time as the Tribunes of 
the people. They were choſen an- 
nually from among the Plebeians or 


common people, to take care of public 
build- 
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buildings, and weights and meaſures. 
About 127 years after, two others were 
elected from among the Patricians or 
Nobles, called Ædiles Curules, (a ſella 
curuli,) from the ivory ſeat they fat on 
in the chariots. Their dignity was 
very conſiderable, but burthenſome, as 
they exhibited games and ſhews at 
their own expence. Julius Cæſar add- 
ed two others, called Xdiles Cereales, 


who had the charge of the corn, but. 


they wete very inferior to the Curule 
Ediles. Obſerve, whenever any men- 
tion is made of the Ediles, without any 
word ſpecifying their office, the Curule 
Ediles are to be underſtood, 
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VII. 


Or THE TRIBUNES or TE 
PEOPLE. 


SIXTEEN years after the expul- 
ſion of the kings, the Roman people, 
jealous of the growing power of the 
Patricians, quitted Rome, and with- 
drew to the other ſide of the river 
Anio, and fortified themſelves on a 
place, afterwards called Mons Sacer, 
or the ſacred hill, on account of the 
laws which were made on it. From 
this ſpot they could not be induced to 
return, until Magiſtrates, called Tri- 
bunes of the People, were elected from 
the body of the Plebeians, or common 
people, whoſe perſons were to be ſa- 
cred and inviolable. Their office was 
to plead the cauſe of the people in the 


Senate, and oppoſe its decrees, when- 
ever 
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ever they were ſubverſive of the rights 
of the Plebeians. At firſt only two 


were created, but ſoon after three _ | 


others were added, to make their num- cap. 33- 


ber hve. "Thirty-ſix years after, ten Liv. 
Tribunes of the people were created, — 
which number continued. Their 

power was ſo great, being ſupported 

by the common people, that they could 

eaſily oppoſe the Conſuls, and even 


the whole Senate. 
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VIII. 


Or Tas QU.ESTORS. 


THE Queæſtors were perſons ap- 


pointed to take care of the public mo- 


In . , 
Publico. ney and contributions. At firſt, the 


Dionyſ. 
lib. 8. 


Liv. 
lib. 2. 


conſuls had the management of the 
treaſury; but when the public fund 
had very much increaſed, two Quæſ- 


tors were appointed, who were called 


Sigon 


de jure. 


lib. 2 
cap. 3. 


Quæſtores Urbani, or the Treaſurers of 
Rome. Afterwards two others were 
appointed to attend the conſuls in the 
wars, whoſe buſineſs was to pay the 


ſoldiers, and take charge of the ſpoils, 


And that no one might think much 
of an office of ſuch labour and little 
power, the laws directed, that all ſhould 
paſs through the Quæſtorſhip to the 
higher dignities. 


OF 
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. 
Or Tux CENS ORS. 


31 


THE 8 were firſt created Liv. 


ib. I. 


under the ſixth king: their office at = 42. 


the beginning was to number the peo- 
ple, in order to an equal levying of the 


taxes. But their power rendered them Wo C. 
afterwards very formidable, when they lib. 4. 


were appointed not only to number 
the people; but to have a watchful eye 
over the morals of the citizens, and to 
puniſh perſons of a vicious life. Their 
office uſually continued five years ; 
but after a time, it was judged danger- 
ous for perſons to be endued with ſuch 
power for ſo long a period; and then, 
they. were choſen for a year and an 


cap. 8. 


half. As the Cenſors had the power to 


puniſh perſons of bad morals, they were 


called *Magiſtri Morum, or judges of Cie. 


manners. Wen they exerciſed their 
authority, the Senate and the Knights 
C 4 knew, 
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knew, that they muſt ſubmit, no leſs 
than the common people. A Senator 
might be expelled the Senate; the 
gold ring might be taken from the 
Knight; and a Commoner might be 
removed into the loweſt tribe, where, 


without the privilege of voting, he muſt 


Varr. IL. 
L. 4. 14. 


Supple- 
mentto 
Liv. 
lib. II. 
cap. 22. 


Cic. 
Att. 10. 
JI. 


pay all the taxes. 


X. 


Or THE TRIUMVIRI CAPI- 
TALES, and THE TRIUMVI- 
RI MONETALES. 


THE Triumviri Capitales were 
thoſe to whom the care of the public 
priſon was intruſted ; and whoſe office 
was to ſee the proper puniſhments in- 
flicted on criminals. 


TE Triumviri Monetales, ſuper- 
intended the public mint, 


SEC- 
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SECTION*E 


Or THE NEw OFFICERS cRE- 
ATED DURING THE REIGNS OF 
THE CÆESARS. 


I. 


Or THE PRAEFECTUS URBI, on 
GOVERNOR OF ROME. 


THE Præfectus Urbi was created 
by Auguſtus: his power was not 
only very great in Rome, but even 
extended an hundred miles round. At 
firſt the Præfectus Urbi was appointed 
in the abſence of the other magiſtrates, 
whoſe aſſiſtance was required in the 
wars; or who might be engaged in 
ſome ſolemn act of devotion : but af- 
terwards the Præfectus Urbi was ap- 
pointed for ever by the Emperor, and 
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was inveſted with a power and dignity 
entirely new.” 


To be fully informed of the dif- 
ference between the former and latter 
Præfecti Urbi, read the zd chapter of 
the 6th book of Tacitus. 


© ————————  — — —_ —_ _ IRR ß; 


II 


Or THE PRAFECTUS PRA- 
TORIO. 


THE dignity of Præfectus Præto- 


rio, or captain of the life guards, was 


alſo inſtituted by Auguſtus: beſides 
the command of the Prætorians, he 
had the principal charge of thoſe pri- 
ſoners who required a military guard. 
The Emperor firſt created two; under 
Commodus there were three. Con- 
ſtantine appointed four. The power 
of wy Præfecti Prætorio was not fo 

great 
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great under Auguſtus, as under the ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors, when they had not 
only the command of the Prætorians, 
but even of the whole army, and the 
ſuperintendance of all public affairs. 


III. 


Or THE PRAFECTUS ARARII, 
OR INTENDANT or THE Fl- 
NAN CES. 4117 


THE public treaſure was called 
Erarium, and was diſtinguiſhed from 
the imperial treaſure, called Fiſcus, 
and even from the treaſure of the army, 


or money appointed to pay the ſol- 


diers, called Ararium Militare.. 


| Nero committed the charge of the 
trealury to Intendants, called Præfecti 
Erarii, whereas before the Quæſtors 


had the care of it. The public trea- 
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ſure was alſo called Ærarium Saturni, 
becauſe it was kept in the Temple of 
that God, for the greater ſecurity, as 
Saturn was held in the higheſt venera- 


tion by all. Pliny alſo ſpeaks of this 


employ, lib. 5. ep. 15.—lib. 1. ep. 10. 
—Paneg. cap. 19. 


IV. 


Or TRE FISCUS, oR IMPERIAL 
TREASURE. 


BEFORE the time of Avguſtus, 
when the Roman. republic was yet free, 
all public money was put into the trea- 
ſury, in Qrarium inferebantur. But 
Auguſtus having eſtabliſhed a new 
form of government; the ſplendor and 
dignity of the rank he had to ſupport, 
and the figure he was under a neceſlity 
of making, conſiderably increaſing his 
expences, he determined upon divid- 

ing 


— 
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ing the provinces with the Senate and 
people; and to eſtabliſh a new trea- 
ſure, to defray the expences of his 
houſe; and to diſtinguiſh it from the 
public treaſure, called Ararium, he 
gave it the name of the Fiſcus, which 
ſignifies an oſier baſket, becauſe for- 
merly money was put into ſuch kind 
of baſkets. 


| 


Or THE AERARIUM MILITARE, 
oR TREASURE $ET APART-FOR 
THE EXPENCES oF WAR, 


AUGUSTUS having made ſeveral 
alterations in the army, as well as in 
the other departments, firſt eſtabliſhed 
the rarium Militare; and rather 
choſe to enliſt ſoldiers by offering a 
bounty, and attract them by the hopes 


of reward, than raiſe them according 
to 


Dio. 
CaiſTl. 
lib. 50 


Dio. 
Caſſius, 
lib. 50. 
15. 
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to law, by forcing them to go to the 
Dio. wars. He alſo obliged every perſon 


lib. 55. | 0 
i who ſucceeded to an eſtate, or who had ( 
jun. any legacy left them, unleſs they were 
= 14. very near relations of the deceaſed, or 
1 3 poor, to pay the twentieth part into 
i I * . TT 
1 Pancg, the rarium Militare, He made uſe 
a. of every expedient conſiſtent with juſ- p 
39+ tice, to increaſe that treaſure. s 
— — ©. 
a 
VI. T 
11 
Or rHECURATORES VIARUM, a 
'oR OVERSEERS or THE HIGH- 5 
WAYS. 
; | Suet. THEY had the care of the princi- 
4 — pal highways of Italy, which were 
1 bun. paved, the names of which were /Emi- 
wi üb. . 3 
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VII. 


Or THE CURATORES ALVEI 
TIBERINI. 


BOTH theſe and the laſt mentioned 
officers were created by Auguſtus; 
the Curator Alvei Tiberini, or water 
bailiff, was to take care that the banks 
of the Tiber were ſufficiently ſecured, 
and to. prevent the ravages which the 
inundation of that river might make 
in the fields and city, which before the 
appointment of the Curator frequently 
happened, 
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VIII. 


Or THE LEGATI CÆESARIS, ox 
GOVERNORS Or THE PRO- 
VINCES, called LIEUTE- 


NANTS. 


WHILE the republic was free, the 
Roman provinces were governed by 
Proconſuls, or Proprætors. Cæſar 
Auguſtus changed the order of the eſta- 
bliſhed government, and divided the 


provinces. The Senate and people 
had thoſe, in which no inſurrection was 
to be feared; and the Emperor kept 
the reit for himſelf, fortified by garri- 
ſons, and regular troops. 


Tae firſt were called the provinces 
of the people, and the others the pro- 
vinces of Cæſar, or the Prince. For 
the government of the firſt, magiſtrates 
according to the ancient cuſtom were 


ſent, namely Proconſuls or Proprætors, 
to 
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to whom was frequently given only 
the ſimple name of Prætor. But thoſe 
who were ſent into the provinces of 
Cæſar with a ſovereign power and an 
army, were neither called Proconſuls, 
nor Proprætors, but Legati Czſaris, 
ſeu Principis, the Lieutenants of Czſar? 
or the Prince. 


We muſt make a diſtinction be- 
tween the Lieutenants of Princes, and 
thoſe called Legati Legionum, who 
were Lieutenant Generals in the army 
under the commander in chief. The 
Lieutenants of Cæſar were alſo called 
Legati Conſulares, Conſular Lieute- 
nants, becauſe they were commonly 
choſen from amongſt thoſe who had 
been Conſuls. 


Tre Lieutenants General were alſo 
called Legati Prætorii, Prætorian Lieu- 

| tenants, becauſe that poſt was often 

given to thoſe who had been Prætors. 


Or 
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IX, 


Or Tus PROCURATORES Cx. 
SARIS, ox RECEIVERS or Tur 
ESTATES or CSAR. 


DURING the time that the repub- 

Sigon. lic was free, and even under the Cæſars, 
Antiq. thoſe: who exerciſed the office of trea- 
ib. 2. ſurer in the provinces which belonged 
to the Roman people were called Quz(- 
Pomp. tors: but the Cæſars rather choſe to 
Sucton. give the name of Procuratores Cæſaris, 
receivers of the eſtates of Cæſar, to 

thoſe who filled this office in the pro- 

vinees which belonged to them. It 

was to theſe perſons that the care of 

the revenues, and fiſcus of the Empe- 

ror, were committed. : 

Isx the leſſer provinces, where there 
were none of thoſe governors called 
Legati Cæſaris, the receiver general 
was endued with the power of admi- 
niſtering 
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niſtering juſtice, as may be plainly 
ſeen by Pontius Pilate, whom Tacitus 
calls Procuratorem Cafaris, the re- 
ceiver of Tiberius. 


Bur in the great provinces, where 
there was a lieutenant of Cæſar, the 
receivers only took care of the reve- 
k nues and the fiſcus. Under the reigns 
of the laſt Emperors, the name of 

Procuratores was changed to that of 
N Rationales, as appears from Vopiſcus, 
o in the life of the Emperor Aurelian; 
„ and in Eutropius, lib. 9. 
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SECTION III. 


* 


I. 


Or THE MAGISTRATES oF THE 
LATTER PERIODS OF THE RO. 
MAN EMPIRE. 


THE employments changed with 
the times, and not only were called by 
names. different from thoſe they for- 
merly had, but they were alſo different 
in their functions. In the third cen- 
tury the chief juſtice of the Emperor's 
court was called Magiſter Scriniu- 
rum, or maſter of the rolls. 


ConsTANTINE the great, having 
obtained the empire, eſtabliſhed four 
officers under the name of Prafe 
Pretorio, or captains of the body 
guards, whom he endued with ſovereign 
power in the provinces. The firſt had 


the management of the affairs in the 
eaſt; 
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eaſt ; the ſecond of Sclavonia in gene · 
ral; the third of Italy and Africa; and 


the fourth of Gaul, Portugal, and 
Spain. Each of theſe Præfecti, in the 


province in which he did not reſide, 
governed by an officer called Vicarius, 


a vicar, or lieutenant, Under theſe 


vicars, there were ſtil] other magiſtrates 
of an inferior rank, called Conſulares, 
becauſe they had the marks of honour 
peculiar to conſuls, though they had 
never been conſuls. ' There were alſo 
Preſidents. or Præſides, Counts or Co- 
mites; and Duces or Generals, be- 
cauſe they had the command of the re- 
gular troops in the provinces. There 
were ſeveral other inferior officers, but 
as they very ſeldom appear in the 
claſſics which are extant, and as the 
knowledge of them is very immaterial, 
we ſhall not ſwell the bulk of the vo- 
lume, by reciting : their names and 
offices. | z © 120 
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II. | 
Or Taz TITLES or HONOUR. 


IN proportion as new laws were 
made, and new offices created, new 
titles of honour were alſo invented. 
The higheſt was Nobiliſſimus, moſt 
noble, which was given 'to thoſe per- 
ſons who were to ſucceed; to the Em- 
pire, to diſtinguiſh them from the Em- 


peror, who was ſtyled Auguſtus. 


The title of Nobiliſſimus did not be- 
long to the ſucceſſors of the Emperor 
alone; the name was alſo given to 
thoſe of the Emperor's family, but 
then it was by his ſpecial favour. 


As to thoſe who had the manage- 
ment of public affairs, they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed according to the poſts they 
filled by the titles of Egregius, excel- 
lent; Perfectiſſimus, moſt perfect; Cla- 
riſſimus, moſt famous; Spectabilis, ad- 

mirable 
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mirable ; Illuſtris, illuſtrious. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that thoſe who were 
called Spectabiles, were ſometimes call- 
ed Clariſſimi; ſo that theſe two titles 
of honour may ſignify the ſame. The 
titles of honour under Conſtanſtine the 
Great, and the ſucceeding Emperors, 
were Egregiatus, Perfectiſſimatus, Cla- 
viſſimatus, Spectabilitas, Illuſtratus, and 
Nobiliffimatus. | 
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5 "10 | 


] 
C 
OF Tre AFFAIRS oF WAR ] 
AMONG THE ROMANS, 0 

N 


— t 
J. | 
| | t 
Or TER CHIEFS or THE ARMY. in 
w 
S the Roman Empire was eſta- ha 


bliſhed by arms : ſo alſo by arms hi 
was it kept up. But not by arms at 
alone, for laws, cuſtoms, equity of 
government, and the ſtudy of the belles 
lettres, or polite literature, contributed 
very much to its preſervation. The mi- 
litary diſcipline of the Romans owes its 
origin to the kings Tullius Hoſtilius, 
and Tarquinius Priſcus. It improved, 
and was even brou ght to ſome perfection, 


under the conſuls. The conſuls had the 
chief 
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chief command of the army, but when 
war was to be carried on in ſeveral 
places at once, the abſolute command 
of the different armies was given to the 
R Prætors: whence all generals were 


called Prætors: and whence came the 
names of Cohors Pretoria, Navis Præ- 
toria, Prætoriani Cæſarum Milites. 


In times of great danger, a dicta- 


tor was choſen to command the army, 
inveſted. with abſolute power, and from 
whom there could be no appeal. He 


had twenty-four axes carried before 


him, and was obliged to reſign his poſt 
at the end of ſix months. At the ſame 


time was created a commander of the 
cavalry, called Magiſter Equitum, 
who was to ſubmit to the orders of the 
dictator. 


Hz who was chief commander of 
the army, was alſo called Dux, or Dux 
Summus; thoſe who commanded: un- 
der him, and whoſe number uſually 
D equalled 
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Liv. 
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equalled that of the legions, were call- 
ed Legati, Lieutenant-Generals; they 
were alſo called Legati Legionum, be- 
cauſe each commanded a legion. Un- 
der the Legati, were thoſe called Tri- 
puni Militum, who were officers, 
whoſe rank was pretty near that of 
colonels of infantry, in the preſent 
day. At firſt, there were but three in 


each legion; but as the legions in- 


creaſed, the tribunes were increaſed, 
firſt to four, then to ſix; and each tri- 
bune had the command of near a thou- 


ſand men. Under the tribunes of the 


ſoldiers were the Centurions ; the firſt 
and moſt honourable of whom, was 
called Primipilus, or Primi Pili Cen- 
turio, for Primus Pilus ſignifies the firſt 
hundred of a legion. They had alſo 
the titles of Dux Legionis, Præfectus 
Legionis, Primus Centurio; and when 
they quitted the war, they ranked with 
the Knights, and bore the title of Pri- 
mipilarius. It was to their care, that 
the Roman Eagle was committed, 

which 
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which was the enſign of the legion. 
Each Centurion had under him a de- 
puty or lieutenant, called Optio, a 
name likewiſe uſed among the cavalry, 
each Decurio having under him an 
officer of this name. 


Ar length, every hundred was di- 
vided into companies of ten, called 
Contubernia, becauſe they lodged in 
the ſame tent, ſub uns Tabernaculo; 


the officer who preſided over each of 


theſe little companies, was called De- 
canus, or Caput Contubernii. Some- 
times the honourable title of Impera- 
tor was given to a General, but not 
*till he had gained ſome ſignal victory. 
As ſoon as the war was terminated, and 
he had had a triumph, this title ceaſed ; 
but ſo, that he could obtain it in ano- 
ther war, | 
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Varro. 
lib. 4. 
de L. L. 


Dionyſ. 
Halicar. 
lib. 6. 


Liv. 
lib. 6. 
cap. 22. 
lib. 7. 
cap. 25» 
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II. 
Or Thx LEGIONS. 


THE Legions were the ſtrength and 
flower of the Roman army. They 
derived their name from the Latin 
verb Legere, which ſignifies to choole, 
becauſe. they were compoſed of picked, 
or choſen. men, Under the conſuls, 
when ſoldiers were to be levied, 
thoſe who. were capable of bearing | 
arms (from the age of ſeventeen to 
forty-ſix) repaired | to the capitol, and 
the tribunes of the ſoldiers, each ac- 
cording to his rank, ſelected thoſe they | 
thought fit for war, and with. them 
they formed their legions. At beſt! there . 
were only three legions, and three 
thouſand men in each; afterwards, 
their number never remained fixed, but 
was often greater or leſs according to 
the exigences of the times, or the ca- 


price of thoſe in power. The num 
ber 
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ber of cohorts, maniples, and centu- 
ries, always remained the ſame. Eve- 
ry legion had ten cohorts, thirty ma- 
niples, and ſixty centuries. In gene- 
ral, we are to conſider five hundred 
men as makivg a cohort, a maniple 
two centuries, which centuries were 
one hundred men, or ſometimes leſs, 
according to the number of the legion. 
In the courſe of time, the ſignification 
and employ of the Manipuli chariged, 
and was the ſame as a Contubernium, 
being compoſes of ten men. 


As there were ſeveral legions in the 
Roman Empire, they were diſtin- 
guiſhed according to their time of raiſ- 
ing, as the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. and 
the ſoldiers of theſe legions were 
called Primani, Secundani, Tertiani, 
&. As it often happened that a num- 
ber of legions in any part of the Em- 
pire, or elſewhere, took the names of 
firſt, ſecond, &c. another name was 
added, to diſtinguiſh one from the 
D 3 other, 
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other, as Auguſta, Claudiana, Galbi- 
ana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, &c. from 
the names of the Emperors. Some 
times they took their names from the 
provinces, in which they had ſerved, 
as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ara- 
bica, Macedonica, Hiſpanienſis; or 
from the places in which they had firſt 
taken up their quarters, as Italica, Fre- 
tenſis, Cyrenaica; or from the names 
of the Gods, as Minerva, Apollina- 
ris, &c. 


Or 
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III. 


OF THE DIFFERENT DENOMI- 
NATIONS or SOLDIERS, 


OF THOSE WHO COMPOSED THE 
INFANTRY, AND THEIR ARMS, 


THERE were four kinds of ſoldiers 
in the Roman Infantry, viz. the Ve- 
lites, who were young ſoldiers lightly 
armed, and commonly placed at the 
head of the army: the Haſtati, who 
were older, and compoſed the firſt 
rank, fo called from the ſpears, which 
they made uſe of at firſt, but which 
they afterwards quitted, as too incom- 
modious ; the Principes, who were in 
the vigour of age, and compoled the 
ſecond rank, ſo called becauſe before 
the appointment of ſpearmen, or Haſ- 
tati, they uſually began the battle; the 
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Triarli, who were old ſoldiers, of tried 
valour, forming the third rank, whence 
they derived their name, 


Tut firſt were ſo called on account 
of their lightneſs, Velites quaſi vo- 
lantes; and it was about the time of 
the ſecond Punic war, in the 542d 
year of Rome, that this new order of 
ſoldiers was initituted, They ſome- 
times mounted behind the horſemen, 
and were ſo active in mounting and diſ- 
mounting at the firſt ſignal given, that 
they were a great help to the cavalry, 


and many victories were gained by 


their means. Their arms were a round 
ſhield, called Parma, made of wood, 
covered with leather, and three feet in 
diameter; a helmet or cap, Galea frve 
Galerus, which was very light, and 
covered with the ſkin of ſome beaſt, to 
render them more terrible ; a Spaniſh 
ſword, Gladius Hiſpanienſis, and ſeven 
javelins, ſeptem haſte velitares, of the 
thickneſs of a man's finger, the ſtaves 
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of which were three feet long, and the 
barb the length of a ſpan. 


 BeFors them, there had been other 
foldiers among the Romans lightly 
armed, under the names of Rorarii and 
Accenſi, but their functions were dif- 
ferent, and they were generally ranked 
among thoſe who threw the darts, the 
archers, and the lingers, Faculatores, 
Sagittari, et Funditores, The Spear- 
men or Haſtati, the Principes, and the 
Triarii, had for their arms a target, or 
Scutum, made in the form of a half 
cylinder, two feet and a half wide, and 
ſour feet long, different from the ſhield 
or Clypeus, which was perfectly round. 
The Scutum was compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces of wood well joined together 
with iron, and covered with leather: 
There was in the middle a boſs, or as 
the Latin expreſſes it, Umbo, which 
was uſually of iron, and ſometimes of 
gold. They had a Spaniſh ſword, a 
brazen helmet, with a plume of fea- 
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thers, called Criſta, brazen leg armour, 
called Ocreæ, two javelins, called 
Pila, one of which was greater than 
the other, and was either round or 
ſquare ; they were nearly fix feet long, 
their heads were made of ſteel, and 
nine inches long; they had a leather 
thong affixed to them, by which they 
might be drawn back again after they 
were thrown. | 


ALL the heavy armed ſoldiers made 
uſe of theſe javelins, except the Tri- 
arii, who had long ſpears. Their breaſt 
plates, Lorice or Thoraces, were of 
different forms. Some were of iron, 
others of braſs. There were ſome 
which covered the whole body, which 
were called Clibani, and the ſoldiers 
who wore them were called Clibana- 
rii, and Cataphracti, armed from head 
to foot: but theſe were more uſed by 
the Perſians, and the Oricntal nations, 
than by the Romans. 


Or 
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IV. il 
Or THE CAVALRY. 


THERE were in every legion two 
bodies of cavalry, called Alz, the + ths 
wings, becauſe they were placed at cay. 4. 
the right and leſt hand of a legion. 

All the cavalry of a legion was di- 

vided into ten companies, called Tur- 

mæ. In every Turma or company, 
there were thirty horſemen, if the le- 
gion, as was uſual, contained three hun- 

dred men. If they were more or leſs, 

the Turmæ were in proportion, but 
always of the number of ten, and theſe 

were ſubdivided into three Decuriz, 
which ſignifies ten in a company; but 

they retained the name when they were 
ſometimes over or uncer that number, 

Each Decuria was commanded by an 
oficer callea Decurio, of which the 

firſt choſen commanded the whole Veg. 


Turma, the other two were only his 
D 6 Lieu- 
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Lieutenants. Every Decurio had alſo 
under him a ſubaltern officer called 
Optio: Thoſe who commanded the 
wings were called Præfecti Equitum. 
'The arms of the cavalry, were a 
thield, a javelin, a ſword, a breaſt plate, 
and a helmet. 


T. 
OF THE ALLIES. 


THE foreign troops which we ſhall 
comprehend under the name of Allies, 
or auxiliary troops, were not formed 
into legions, like the Roman citizens, 
but divided into two great bodies, 
which, as well as the Roman cavalry, 
were called Alz, or wings, from their 
being placed at the right and left. 
For the ſame reaſon they were alfo 
called Cornua, and were divided into 
cohorts, called Cohortes Alares, which 

were 
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were nearly the fame as the Roman 
cohorts. Thoſe who commanded 
them were called Præfecti Sociorum. 


THE troops which the Romans bor- 
rowed from their Allies, equalled their 
own in the infantry, and exceeded 
them by half in the cavalry ; therefore, 
to prevent any bad deſigns being 
formed againſt them, they drew from 
the body of the auxiliaries, about one 
third of the cavalry, and one fifth of 
the infantry, which were ſet apart 
under the name of Extraordinarii, 
which may ſignify ſupernumerary; and 
from among theſe a certain number 
called Ablecti, the flower of the ſuper- 


numexary. 


OF 
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VI. 


* 


Or Tut EVO CATI. 


THE moſt honourable rank among 
the ſoldiers was that of the Evocati, 
who were old foldiers of the greateſt 
experience; and who had obtained 
their diſmiſſion, Emeriti, foe Exauclo- 
rati, and who were called out to war 
upon particular exigences of the re— 
public, with whom no force was uſed, 
nor any other means except invitation. 
They were formed into a ſeparate 
body, and their enſign was called 
Vexillum Veteranorum. They were 
exempt from every ſervile office, ſuch 
as ſtanding centry, carrying burdens, 
working at the intrenchments, or in 
the camp; they were placed upon a 
footing equal to the centurions; and 
were commanded by an officer who 


had the title of Prafecius. 
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VII, 
Or THE MILITARY ENSIGNS. 


THE Enſign of the whole legion 
was either a ſilver or golden Eagle, but 
more frequently that of filver. It was 
fixed upon the end of a lance; the per- 
ſon who carried it was called. Aquili- 
fer. The enſign of the Maniples, in 
the more unpoliſhed ages of the re- 
public, was a bundle of hay tied to a 
pole. But afterwards, when Rome 
began to appear with more conſequence 
in the world, the enſign of the Mani- 
ples was a lance with a piece of wood 
attached to the top, ſo as to form a 
croſs ; above which was frequently a 
hand, perhaps in alluſion to the word 
Manipulus, and under which were 
little round ſhields of gold or ſilver ; 
upon which were the images of the 
Gods, of the Emperors, or the Gene- 
rals of the army. In the latter ages, 

every 
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every cohort had for an enſign, the 
image of a dragon, and thoſe who car- 
ried theſe enſigns were called Draco- 
narii. Every century had likewiſe 
flags, Vexilla, which were diſtinguiſhed 
from one another by inſcriptions. But 
more properly ſpeaking, the ſtandards 
of the cavalry were called Vexillz, 
upon which were uſually the names of 
the Emperors, in golden or purple let- 
ters. The ſignal for beginning battle, 
Claſſicum, was given not only by 
ſounding a trumpet, horns, or clarions, 
Sonitu Tube, Cornuum, et Lituorum, 
but alſo by raiſing up a red flag, Vex- 
tum flammeum, or a ſcarlet tunick, 
tunica coccinea, or a purple caſſock, 


ſagum purpureum, near the tent of the 


General, which was called, hoiſting the 
ſtandard, Vexillum proponere. N 


Thx Labarum was an enſign pecu- 
liar to the Emperor, and never ap- 
peared but when he was in the camp. 

It 


| 


3 a. 
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4 
It was of a purple colour, 'boftſeret | 
with a large fringe of Lon. and ſet with 1 


precious ſtones. 
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VIII. 
Or THE CAMPS 


A fixed and fortified Camp, among ws. 
the Romans, was called Caſtra Stativa, cap. . 
to diſtinguiſh it from that which was 
made in haſte, and intended to remain 
but a ſhort time, which was ſimply 
called Caſtra. The camp was fquare, 2 
and furrounded by a ditch, called Foſſa, '' 4} 
and a rampart, called Vallum. | 


TRERE were four gates to it, viz. 
Pretoria Porta, or the Prætorian gate, 
which was towards the enemy; the . Re 
Decumana, towards the open country, cap. 23. | 
exactly oppoſite to the Pretoria Porta; 
and the Principales, at the ſides of the 


camp, 
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camp, of which one was called Princi- 
palis dextra, and the other Principalis 
ſiniſtra or læva. Between the ram- 
part and the tents, was a vacant ſpace 
of two hundred feet. The camp was 
divided into two parts, the upper and 
the lower, In the upper was the 
General's tent, oppoſite the Prætorian 
gate, on the right ſide of which was 
the Quzeſtor's, and on the left thoſe 
of the Lieutenant Generals. On both 
ſides of the Quzſtor, and of the Lieu- 
tenant Generals, were thoſe of the 
Evocati, as well as thoſe of the Ablecti. 
Below, nearer the Pretorian gate, were 
thoſe called Extraordinarii, and below 
them were the tribunes of the ſol- 
diers by ſixes, oppoſite the legions to 
which they belonged. In the loweſt 
part, the cavalry was placed in the 
middle, as being the moſt honourable 
place; they werediſpoſed in right lines, 
which extended on one ſide to the 
General's quarters, and on the other 
to the Porta Decumana. 
AT 
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Ar the right and left of the cavalry, 
were the Triarii, the Principes, and 
the Haſtati; and on the two ſides of the 
Haſtati were the troops of the Allies. 
Between the tribunes of the ſoldiers 
and the legions, was a lane, or Princi- "1 
pia, of a hundred feet in breadth, which 1 
extended from the gate called Princi- 1 
palis dextra, to the Principalis ſiniſtra. 


THe grand muſter was always in 
this place, and it was here that the 
principal military enſigns ſtood, and 
where the tribunes of the ſoldiers 


f held a counſel of war, and adminiſtered | 

7 juſtice, Here altars were alſo erected, | 
5 and the place was counted ſacred. 1 
0 We muſt here obſerve the Principia of 

Q an army ranged in order of battle, were 

je quite different from that mentioned | 
le above; for by the laſt, is underſtood | 

85 the ſoldiers of the ſecond rank, called | 

he Principes, ſo that in Terence, poſt Eunue. | 
er Principia ſignifies the rear guard. * 


There was in the lower part, a long 
\T ſtreet 
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freet called Quintana, which paſſed 
quite through the camp, and there 
were five others which divided it from 
top to bottom. 


Ir may be aſked, where the Velites, 
or light armed ſoldiers, were placed! 
There is no mention made of their 
exact ſituation; but it is to be ſup- 
poſed, they ſtood century round the 
camp, and that their tents were in that 
vacant ſpàce of two hundred feet wide, 
which we mentioned before, 
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IX. 
Or rr MACHINES or WAR. 


THE Roman Machines of War, 
were inſtruments or inventions which 
they made uſe of in beſieging towns. 
Such were the Agger, the Turris Mo- 
bilis, the Teſtudo, the Aries, the Hele- 


polis, 
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polis, the Terehra, the 8 the 
Vinea, the Catapulta, the Balliſta, the 
Scorpio, and ſeveral others, the de- 


ſcription of which would be of little 
uſe, and take up too much time. 


Tur Agger was a kind of platform, 


compoſed of earth, faggots, and ſtones, 7. 


raiſed near the walls of a city be- 
ſieged, upon which towers were placed 
for the aſſault, 


True Turris Mobilis, Ambulatoria, 
or Subrotati, was a large wooden 
ſtructure of ſeveral ftages, mounted * 
upon wheels; it was uſed in beſieging 
towns; it had A battering ram below, 
a bridge' about the middle, and archers, 
&c, on the top, 


THE Teſtudo Was a great warlike 
machine placed upon wheels, and co- 
vered with raw hides. 


p * HERE were three {arts of Teſtu- 
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dos, One, called Teſtudo Aggeſtitia, 
was for filling ditches and battering 
walls, under the ſhelter of which the 
ſoldiers fought ſecurely, and were de- 
fended from fire, ſtones, or miſlive 
weapons thrown by the enemy. That 
which Cæſar made uſe of, at the ſiege 
of Maſſilia, was ſixty feet long. 


ANOTHER, called Teſtudo Fofloria, 
was uſed to ſhelter the pioneers while 
at work in the mines, and differed in 
nothing from the firſt, but in being of a 
triangular form before. 


Tux third was the Teſtudo Arie- 
taria, or battering Teſtudo, with a 


head of iron like aram. 


ThE word Teſtudo, was uſed in 
war in another ſenſe; for we often read 
Facere Teſtudinem, that is, to form the 
Teſtudo, when the ſoldiers approach 
the walls of a beſieged place : which is 
done by the ſoldiers linking themſelves 

together) 


TTY 
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their heads in ſo compact a body, as to 
form'a kind of roof or ſhell; fo that 
whatever is thrown at them, never 
does any injury: when the Romans 
advanced in this manner againſt an 
enemy, they appeared almoſt invul- 
nerable. 


Tux Aries, or battering ram, was 
a beam of extraordinary length and 
thickneſs, the end of which was armed 
with a head of iron, reſembling that of 
a ram. This beam was ſuſpended and 
balanced in the middle with great ca- 
dles, or was placed upon rollers, or 
ſometimes borne upon the arms of the 
ſoldiers; and ſo fatal was its head to the 
wall intended to be battered, that how- 
ever ſtrong it might be, it could not 
reſiſt the violence ofits repeated ſtrokes. 

* F 

TRE Helepolis differed in nothing 
from the Teſtudo Arietaria, except 
that it was greater, and inſtead of a 

head, 


together, and holding their ſhields over 
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head, a tripple pointed piece of iron, 


very heavy, and of amazing ſtrength, 
was affixed to the end of the beam. 


Trex. Terebra, was alſo a kind of 
Teſtudo, with a beam armed at the 
end with a, ſtrong, pointed piece of 
iron, and was uſed for battering walls. 


SS 4 


Cæſar gives a deſcription of one which 


he made at the ſiege of Maſſilia, which 


was ſixty feet long, four wide, and five. 
feet high without the roof. 


THE Vinea, was a warlike machine, 
uſed to ſhelter the ſoldiers, till, they 


came quite cloſe to the walls, either to 


undermine or ſcale them. It was eight. 


feet high, ſeven wide, and ſixteen long, 
made of light materials, and had points 


- which fixed inthe, ground, and kept it 


in the ſpot where it was placed. It 
was covered. with a double ſtage, the 
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one of planks, and the other of hurdles, 
with the ſides of oziers, covered with 
raw hides, and quite freſh, to prevent 
them from taking fire. 


Tux Pluteus, was uſed for the ſams 
purpoſes as the Vinea. Its covering 
was made like a vault, It was made 19 
like the Vinea, with planks and hur- J 
dles, covered with raw hides, and Vitruv. , 
placed upon three wheels, ſo diſpoſed 8 | 
that they could move it to either fide 
they pleaſed. The word Pluteus is 


ſometimes taken for a Parapet. 


FR of —  w 


TAE Catapulta, was a machine Veger, 
for throwing. great javelins, amongſt . 
which there were ſome like beams; Vitruv. 

10. 19. 

they were driven with ſuch force, that 
they pierced through ſeveral men in a Deſcrip. 
row. An author, who has written by 
upon the ſubject, ſays, that there were emp. 
Catapultas which would carry acroſs valer. 
the Danube. They alſo made uſe of jj, x, 

E this 
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Cic. 1 1 
-" this machine to throw large ſtones, 


Quart. and other heavy things. 
2. | | | 


+ Txt Balliſta, was particularly uſed 
cap. ult. for throwing ſtones, but at times it 
ſerved for throwing javelins, and in 
the Latin authors of the latter ages, 
is confounded with the Catapulta, both 


being commonly expreſſed by the word 


Balliſta. 
2 Taz Scorpio, was a little Cata. 
22 pulta, and uſed for ſhooting ſmall jave- 
lines and arrows. It may be called in 
Engliſh a croſs bow. 


IT now remains to ſpeak of the man- 

ner of inveſting places, called Corona, 

Hirt. and of the lines of circumvallation, 

cap. x3, Which were the two means made uſe 

B. Gall. of in taking towns. We have exam- 

lib. 7. ples of both methods in the Commen- 
taries of Cæſar. 


Tat Corona, was when the ſoldier: 
3 : wete 
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were ſo diſpoſed and arranged round a 


town, that they almoſt touched each 
other, and nothing could go out or in 
without their knowledge. But as ſal- 
lies on the part of the beſieged were 
often to be expected, they were not 
ſatisfied with a ſingle range of ſoldiers, 
they placed them in rows three deep. 


This is what the hiſtorians mean by Liv. 
Corona cingere urbem, Corona capere, — 


or expugnare, to ſurround a whole 
city with ſoldiers, to take a city, by 
ſurrounding it by an army, and 


what was practiſed in ſieges made in 
haſte. | 


Tux Circummunitio, or line of veget. 


Circumvallation, was a ditch ( 
made quite round a place beſieged, 
with a rampart behind, (vallum five 
brachia) ſtrengthened with a parapet, 
(rica) with the battlements at top, 
(pinne) and ſometimes with pointed 
{takes (cervi), in the place which 
joins the parapet to the rampart, The 

E 2 whole 
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whole was flanked with towers and 
forts at equal diſtances: 
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X. 
Or Thx NAVAL FORCES. 


Caf. THE ſhips moſt in uſe among the 
- _ Romans, were the Naves Onerariæ, or 
B. Civ. merchant ſhips with ſails. The Naves 


lib. I. Actuatiæ, or pinnaces with fails and 
— | oars. The Naves Raſtratæ, or ſhips 
"of war, which uſually had oars. 


A mm os 


Or theſe laſt, the moſt proper and 
moſt uſual, were thoſe called by reaſon 
101 of their form Naves longe ; and there 1 
Wl Veget. were ſome with two ſeats for rowers, 
lib. uit. called Biremes; ſome with three, called 

Triremes; with four, called Quadri- 
remes; and with five, called Quingue- 
remes, &c. 


ri 


Or 
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OF theſe kind of ſhips, there were 
ſome very light, called Lilurnæ and 
Liburnice, from the names of thoſe 
who invented them, who were a people 
of Illyrica. 


Tre ſhips of war, among the Ro- 
mans, were called Reftrate or rata, 
from the lower part of their prows 
being armed with a brazen beak, 
called Roſtrum. 


THis beak, at firſt, was bent like 
that of a bird, but afterwards it was 
quite ſtraight, with three points in the 
form of a trident. They made uſe 
of theſe for ſinking the enemy's ſhips, 


THe ſoldiers who ſerved on board 


the fleet, were called Claſſiarii, (ma- 
rines.) 


5 Or 
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XI, 
Or MILITARY REWARDS, 


THE common ſoldiers who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the army, had 
their rewards, as well as the officers 
and generals. 


Tu moſt conſiderable rewards 
were the Haſta pura, the Armillæ, the 
Torques, the Phalere, the Vexilla, the 
Cirrone, the Triumphus, the Ovatio, 
and the Supplicatio. 


TRE Haſta pura, was the ſtaff of a 
ſpear without any head of iron, and 
was given to him who had ſlain an 
enemy in cloſe combat. 


So likewiſe the Armillz, or brace- 
lets, the Torques, or golden and ſilver 
collars, the Phalere and Vexilla, the 
gold chains, and other ornaments, alſo 

the 
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the colours, were given to thoſe who 


had rendered their country ſome ſignal 


ſervice. 


As to the Crowns, they were of 
different ſorts, as, 


Corona Civica, the Civie Crown, 
which was given by the General of an 
army to a citizen, who in battle had 
ſaved the life of another citizen. It 
was made of the branches of oak, 


THe Corona Muralis, or Mural 
Crown, was of gold, with the top part 
in form of the battlements of a wall, and 
was given to him who had firſt ſcaled 
the walls of a city beſieged. 


Tat Corona Caſrenſis, frve Vallaris, 


or Camp Crown, was given to him 


who firſt entered the camp of the 
enemy. It was of gold, and repre- 
ſented a forced palliſade. 


E 4 Tar 
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| k = Taz Corona Navalis, frve Roſtrata, 
9 lib. 1. was given to him who firſt boarded the 
1 1 88 enemy's ſhip in a naval combat, It 
il — was of gold, environed with naval 
| | | Roſtra or beai:s of the ſame metal, 
A. Gel The Grona Obſidionalis, was given 
; lib. 2. n 
$ cap. r. by conſent of the ſoldiers to a General, 
i Plin. who had raiſed the ſiege before a town 
ll 2 or camp. It was made of herbs col- 
q lected in the place beſieged. 
W 
negus. THe Corona Triumphalis, was for 
i Generals only, who, after ſome illuſ- 
q trious victory, had a Triumph. At | 
4 firſt it was of laure), but afterwards of 
gold, 
Feſtus, TE Corona Ovalis, was worn by 
3 thoſe who had the honour of the leſſer 
ap. O0. Triumph. It was uſually of myrtle. 


OF 
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XII. 
Or THE TRIUMPH. 


THE moſt glorious recompence 
granted to the Generals of the army, 
after they hack gained ſame ſignal vic- 
tory, was the Triumph. But only 
the Dictators, Conſuls, and Pretors, 
could have any pretenſions to this 
honour ; and it was by particular pri- 
vilege that Pompey, being only. a 
knight, and no more than twenty-four 
years of age, obtained. this honour of 
a Triumph. 


THE victorious General who de- 
manded a Triumph, was obliged to 
quit the command of the army, and re- 


main without the city, until the Senate 


had decreed him this honour, and the 
day appointed for the Triumph was. 
arrived. Before that, the people who 
choſe him to command the army, was- 
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aſſembled, and approved of his Tri- 
umph. Then, he preſented the ſol- 
diers with a part of his ſpoils, and made 
various preſents to the people. After 
which he offered a ſacrifice, and mount- 
ing the Car of Triumph, took the way 
to the Triumphal Gate, through which, 
thoſe who triumphed entered the city. 


TRE trumpeters walked firſt; then 
the bulls which were to be ſacrificed, 
adorned with ribbands and flowers, 
and ſometimes with their horns gilt. 
After them, the ſpoils of the enemies 
arranged with all poſſible art, and car- 
ried part in the chariots, and part by 
young men, magnificently dreſſed. 
They alſo carried the names and the 
gods of the cities and nations ſub— 
dued; and they mixed with theſe, the 
animals and plants of the country van- 
quiſhed, when ſuch things were a ra- 
rity at Rome. Then came the pri- 
ſoners of war, the kings and captive 
officers, loaded with chains; and after 

| | them, 
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them, immediately before the General's | 


car, the golden crowns were carried, 
which he had received, as ſo many 
marks of honour from the different 
towns and provinces, 


AT laſt the Triumphant General 
appeared in an ivory car, with two 
wheels, which car was ornamented 
with gold, and drawn by four white 
horſes, But the Emperors ſometimes, 
inſtead of horſes, had elephants, tigers, 
lions, dogs, and ſtags. The robe with 
which the Triumphant General was 
clothed, was of purple, edged and 
wrought with gold. He held in his 
right hand a branch of laurel, and in 
the left, a ſceptre of ivory, mounted 
with a little golden eagle. His crown 
was ſo heavy, that he had a ſlave be- 
hind him to ſupport. it ; and leſt the 
glory of his triumph might too much 
clevate his pride, the fame ſlave warned 
him in theſe words, which he pro- 
nounced aloud, © Reſpice poſt te, homi- 

LY nem 
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« nem efſe memento,” © Look behind 
you, remember you are a man,” 


THE victorious army followed the 
chariot, and proceeded in this order 
to the capitol, amidſt the praiſes and 
acclamations of the people, who fre- 
quently exclaimed, J Triumphe, I 
Triumphe. As they paſſed the public 
priſon, called Tullianum, they left the 
priſoners deſtined to death; as ſoon as 
the news of their execution arrived, 
the triumpher began his ſacrifice to 
Jupiter. 


Or 
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XIII, 


Or THE OVATIO, or LESSER 
TRIUMPH. 


WHEN a victory was not very 
conſiderable, and where a ſufficient 
number of enemies were not lain to 
merit a triumph, which could not be 
obtained without having killed five 
thouſand enemies, then the Ovation 
only was decreed to the General of 
an army, which differed from the grand 
Triumph in this, that inſtead of the 
grand proceſſion before mentioned, he 
either went on foot or horſeback, and 
was crowned with myrtle. The ſa- 
crifice was alſo different, for inſtead of 
a bull which was ſacrificed in the great 
triumph, when he arrived at the capi- 
tol, he ſacrificed a ſheep, and it was 
from the word Ovis, a ſheep, that 
Ovation was derived, 


Or 


A. Gell. 
Noa. 
Att. 
lib. 5. 
cap. 6. 


Dion. 
Hal. 
lib. 5. 
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XIV. 


Or THE PRAYERS and Pvusric 
THANKSGIVING. 


BESIDES the Triumph and Ova- 


tion, there was ſtill another honour for 


the victorious Generals, which was 


only obtained by a decree of the Se- 


nate, —this was public Prayers and 


Liv. 
lib. Io. 
cap. 23. 


lib. 25. 
cap. 7. 


Thankſgiving, called Supplicatio. In 
other reſpects the word Supplicatio 
is different, for it ſometimes ſignifies 
to appeaſe the wrath of Heaven, by 


appointing days of public faſting and 


humiliation. 


Tk Supplicatio decreed by the 
Senate was for one or more days, ac- 
cording to the advantage obtained, and 
that, at the demand of the General, 
who after having been ſaluted- by the 
ſoldiers by the title of Imperator, ſent 
an 
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an expreſs to the Senate, with letters 
adorned with laurel, cum literis laurea- 
tis, and demanded the honour of a public 
thankſgiving, which was uſually fol- 
lowed by a triumph, at the return of 
the general, : 

THE moſt folemn thankſgiving was 
made, ad omnia Pulvinaria, at every 
ſhrine, or, in other words, in every 
temple, where they made magnificent 
feaſts in honour of the Gods, whoſe 
ſtatues were placed on little cuſhions, 
called Pulvinaria, 


þ | CHAP, 


Cic. 
Orat. 3. 
1 
tilin. 
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os. 2s Is 


Or THEPRIVILEGE or a CITIZEN 


AMONG THE ROMANS, 


HE privilege of a Roman citi- 

zen, jus civitatis Romanæ, was 
very conſiderable and very honoura- 
ble, as appears plainly, not only by 
the hiſtory of St. Paul, who being a 
citizen of Rome, twice had recourſe 
to his right, but alſo from profane 
hiſtory, 


UnDER the kings the citizens 
could boaſt of very few privileges ; 
but after their expulſion, their conſe- 
quence gradually increaſed, 


A privilege peculiar to a Roman 
citizen was, that he could neither be 
ſcourged, 
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ſcourged, nor put to death; but he 
might be baniſhed; and this, though 
the utmoſt which could be inflicted, 
was not always a light puniſhment; 
for the Judge could confine him to 
any particular country or iſland, for 
a very great offence; or if the crimi- 
nal thought to flee beyond the Roman 
juriſdiction, fo extenſive was the em- 
pire, that he muſt have gone to coun» 
tries uncivilized, or quite unknown. 
A Roman citizen had various privi- 


Pro. 
leges, relative to wills, marriages, and Balbo. | 


inheritances, &c. which as they are Cie. in 
Verr. 3. 


z 


not very intereſting, or particularly 
uſeful to a reader of the claſſics, we 
ſhall paſs them over. 


CHAP. 


Cie. 
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r IF; 


Or THE ADMINISTRATION 
or JUSTICE AMoNG THE RO- 
MANS, 


1 the Kings admi- 


niſtered juſtice at Rome; but after 


their expulſion, the firſt Conſuls took. 


charge of the office. 


Bur when the republic had greatly 
increaſed, and two Conſuls were unable 
to manage ſo much buſineſs, two Præ- 
tors were created to take the manage- 
ment of civil affairs between indivi- 
duals, whilſt the two Conſuls took care 
of the public buſineſs. Of theſe two 
Prætors, as we obſerved before, one 
was called Prætor Urbanis, and only 
paid attention to the differences be- 

tween 
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tween citizens, and the Prætor Pe- 
regrinus ſettled the differences be- 
tween ſtrangers and citizens, or be- 
tween ſtrangers only. 


By the ſtrangers we are to under- 
ſtand, thoſe who had ſubmitted to the 
Roman empire. 


AFTERWARDS a great number of 
Prætors were created, but they were to 
adminiſter juſtice in the provinces. 
In the time of Sylla, civil proceſſes 
increaſing, they were obliged to in- 
creaſe the number of Prætors in the 
city of Rome; of theſe, one, who was 
placed at the head of the reſt, was 
called, by diſtinction, Prætor of the city, 
Prætor Urbis ſive Urbanus. 


TRE Prætor always preſided in a 
court of juſtice, afſiſted by the Centum- 
viri, who were called Fudices, Judges: 
of theſe there were one hundred and 
hve in number, three being choſen from 

; each 
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each of the thirty-five tribes of Rome, 
The Centumviri were not always the 
ſame perfons, but were choſen by lot 
upon particular occaſions, to remove 
every ſuſpicion of their being biaſed, 
They were alſo ſworn to act impartially, 


SOMETIMES theſe judges were 
choſen according to the circumſtances 
of the times, from among the knights, 
ſometimes from the ſenators only, and 
laſtly from among the ſenators, 
knights, and the Tribuni Arari, who 
repreſented the common people, 


To every Judge were given three 
ballots, covered with wax: one of theſe 
had upon it the letter A, which ſigni- 
fied abſolution; another C, to ſignify 
condemnation ; and the third the let- 


ters NIL, the initials of the two words 


Nan liquet, that is, the thing is not 
clear; by which the judgment of the 
cauſe was referred to another time, 


when they might be better informed; 
this 
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this was called Ampliatio, or a de- 
ferring. 


Or theſe three ballots, every Judge 
put in that, which he in his conſcience 
thought right; and the verdict was 
given according to the majority. 


THE court of juſtice was the Fo- 
um, or public place, that every one 
might have an opportunity of know- 
ing what paſſed; 


Taz Centumviri took cognizance 
of the leſs important cauſes, as the 
diſputes between perſons of the ſame 
family, of thoſe between citizens, of 
the confirmation of wills, &c. 


TRE were divided into four courts, 
thraugh- all which every cauſe muſt 
paſs, before it was terminated; The 
places. j where they aſſembled were 
great halls, called Baſilicæ, amongſt 

which; 
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which, that called Baſilica Julia was 
built by Julius Czfar. 


Bur when affairs of conſequence 
were to be determined, ſuch as Con- 
ſuls and Prætors being accuſed by the 
provinces, of behaving ill in their go- 
vernment, the Senate tried the cauſe; 
and latterly the Emperors preſided in 
theſe cauſes. 


Tre Prætor of Rome, when he en- 
tered into his charge, cauſed an edict 
to be publicly fixed up; which edi& 
was to ſupply the defect of the laws, 
and to ſerve as his guide in all cauſes, 
during the year of his pretorſhip. A 
certain formulary was added, expreſſing 
what days, and ini what manner he 
would do juſtice, as well as the forma- 


lities to be obſerved by the parties. 


Hence, whatever was ordained by the 
Prætor, was called an edict or law, and 
the words Prætor edicit fo often occur. 


WHEN 


©&@ © wg aaa 
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WEN a Prætor retained the edict 
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of his predeceſſor, it was called Edictum 


Tralatitium, a transferred edict, to ſig 
nify that it was not a new ordinance, 
but that'it had been rendered common 
by uſe, or cuſtom. 


Bur laſtly, under the Emperor 
Adrian, a perpetual edict was pub- 
liſhed, as a rule for the conduct of fu- 
ture Prætors, and to prevent confuſion 
from the frequent changes in matters 
of form, which frequently happened. 


CC ———————@©— — 

| | I. 

Or THE ACCUSER anD TRE 
ACCUSED, 


IT frequently happened that there 
were ſeveral accuſers in one caule ; 
ſo likewiſe the accuſed was permitted 
to employ ſeveral defenders, and they 

p were 
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it zun, were allowed to \{peak by turns in his WW tis 
1 [ ep. 113 favour, particularly if it was an affair jud 
1 of conſequence, and above all if the 
— 99 cauſe was pleaded in the ſenate. Each 
cp. 23. of theſe perſons had a limited time for 
| | ſpeaking, and for this purpoſe a kind 
| | of hour-glaſs was kept in every court. 
Cie. in THESE accuſers and defenders were 
. _ called Caufidict, and Patron: Cauſarum, 81 
plin. or Counſellors; and if they were at erce 
| _ _ the head of their profeſſion, they were ſome 
S; called Qratores, Orators. eauſe 
| N | | | The 
1 | Ht whopleaded-for the priſoner was in ty 
| | alſo called Advocatus: The delay of chang 
| | time, obtained from the judge to aſ- havin 
| ſemble the friends of the accuſed, was hac / 
) called Advocationes. emnia. 
| “Let 
| N THe accuſed, who was called Reus, I“ con 


t. 1. was not ſatisfied with obtaining able I othe 
Cic. pro advocates to plead his cauſe, and aſ- wh 
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*- ſemble his friends; but he even en- other, 

in Orat. deavoured to procure perſons to praiſe Ndificul 
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his good aCtions in the preſence of his 
judges. 


II. 


- 


Or run A 


SENATUS Conſultum, was a de- 
cree of the ſenate, and uſually upon 
ſome public affair; for trifling private 
cauſes were decided by the uſual laws. 
The decrees of the ſenate were made 
in two manners: per diſceſſionem, by 
change of place, when the Magiſtrate, 


having cloſed his ſpeech, ſaid, Qui 2 
hac ſentitis, in hanc partem: Qui alia ep. 14. 


omnia, in illam partem ite qua ſentitis : 
* Let thoſe who are of my opinion 
* come hither and let thoſe who think 
* otherwiſe, go to the ſide of thoſe 
* whoſe opinion they approve.” The 


F ſententias 
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cap. 7. 
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ſententias exquiſitas, which was taking 
the ſenſe of the Conſuls, Senators, and 
Magiſtrates individually, 


Plebiſcitum, was an ordinance of 
the common people alone, in which 


cap. 27. the Patricians took no part. 


Populiſcitum, was a law of the 
Roman people, in a more extenſive 
fignification than Plebiſcitum : for as 
that was made by the common people 
only; ſo the Populiſcitum was made 
by the joint conſent of the three or- 
ders. 


As the laws of the twelve tables, 
mentioned in the beginning, were 
found to be deficient as the republic 


increaſed, others were made from time 


to time, as the nature of the caſe re- 
quired. Moſt of theſe laws have re- 
tained the names of their authors, viz. 


Les 


tor 


of 


to r 
in d 


L 
of I 
of th 


L. 
L. A 


ſione 


Le 
L.A 
regul: 


Lea 
de An 
Aciliu 
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Lex Acilia, Repetundarum, the law Valer. | 


vo * * Max. 
of M. Acilius Glabrio, againſt ex- lib. 6. 
cap. 9. 


tortion. 


Lex Amelia, Sumptuaria, the law A. Gen; 
of the Conſul M. Amelius Lepidus, lib. 2. 
to regulate the expences of individuals 
in diet and dreſs. 


Lex Appuleia de Majeſthte, the law Jie. de 
28 A . Orat. 
of L. Appuleius Saturninus, Tribune lib, 2. 


of the people, againſt high treaſon. 


Lex Appuleiaz agraria, of the ſame 
L. A. Saturninus, reſpecting the divi- 
ſion of lands in Gaul. 


Lex Aurelia, judiciaria, the law of Cic. in 
err. 


L. Aurelius Cotta, the Prætor, for the — 
regulation of Judges. Ne” 


Lex Calpurnia, ſive Acilia Calpurnia, Cie. 
de Ambitu, the law of the Conſuls M. N12... 


Acili l a ius G5. 
ilius Glabrion, and C. Calpurnius 3 


Piſo, againſt canvaſſing for places. KC. 
F 2 Lex 
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] | pie. im Lex Calpurnia, Repetundarum, the 
Þ fc Of, law of L. C. Piſo, Tribune of the peo- 
i ple, againſt extortion. 

4 Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis, the law 0¹ 
1 of Pompey the great, againſt Parri- 
j cides; and various others, a recital of 
1 which, would only ſwell the bulk of the 
F book, without adding to the pupil's 
| | improvement, 

| 

| — 
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E 


Or THE ORDERS or THE RO- 
MAN PEOPLE. 


HE Roman People were divided 


into three orders, the order 


of Senators, the order of Knights, 


and the order of Plebeians. Under 
theſe three orders, all the Roman 


people were compriſed without ex- 


ception. 
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J. 


Or THE ORDER oF SENATORS, 


THE word Senate is derived from 
Senes, old men, becauſe, at firſt, it was 
compcſed of perſons of advanced years 
and great prudence. For the ſame 
reaſon the Senators were alſo called 
Patres, fathers; afterwards they were 
called Patres Conſcripti, conſeript fa- 
thers; that is to ſay, Albo Senatorid in- 
ſcripti, regiſtered in the liſt of Sena- 
tors; or as T. Livius ſays, in novum 
Senatum lecti, choſen from the Knights 
to form a new Senate. For the Se- 
nate, which was formerly compoſed of 
Patricians only, ſeemed to aſſume a 
new face, when its number was in— 
creaſed by perſons of an inferior birth. 
Hence was derived the formulary at 
the opening of the Senate, Yu: Pa- 
ce tres quique Conſcripti effent,” both 
Patricians and thoſe lately created. 


It 
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It was abſolutely neceſſary for perſons 
created Senators, to have firſt followed 
fome public employ, ſuch as Quæſtor 
at leaſt; they were alſo not to be under 
twenty-five years of age. During the 
time of the monarchy, they were choſen 
by the Kings, afterwards by the Con- 
ſuls and People, and laſtly by the Cen- 
ſors. Under the Emperors, affairs 
were managed quite otherwiſe, and 
frequently their will in the election of 
Senators was the only rule. They 
were uſually ſelected from the order of 
the Knights by the firſt Conſuls. The 
Plebeians were not, however, quite ex- 
cluded from the Senate, which we ſhall 
ſhew when we come to ſpeak of the 
order of the Plebeians. 


In the beginning of the republic, no 
regard was paid to riches in creating 
Senators, but to integrity and good 
manners. As a proof of this, Vale- 
rius Publicola, who was made Conſul 
the year after the expulſion of the 
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Kings, died ſo poor, that a collection 
was made to defray the expences of 
his funeral, But afterwards it was 
actually neceffary that they ſhould be 


men of fortune, for Senators, in order 


that they might properly ſupport their 
dignity, The fortune of a Senator 
was to be double that of a Knight. 


UNDER Auguſtus, in order to be a 
Senator, a man mult have been worth 
twelve hundred thouſand ſeſterces; but 
he himſelf made up the deficiency in 
thoſe who were not fo rich. 


Tux Senators were alſo diſtinguiſhed 
from the Knights and Plebeians by 
their habits. The habit of a Senator, 
was a tunick edged with broad purple 
lace, which habit was called Tunica 
laticlavia, The Knights were dil- 
tinguiſhed from the Flebeians by their 
rings, in the ſame manner as the Sena- 
tors were diſtinguiſhed from the 


Knights, by their robes, 
WHEN 
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WHEN two or three Senators had 
given their opinion on any ſubject in 
the ſenate, the reſt, by changing their 
places, ranged themſelves by the ſide of 
him, whoſe opinion they eſpouſed, and 
voted with him. Hence was dcrived 
the expreſſion ſo frequently uſed in the 
claſſics, Ire in ſententiam alicujus, vel 
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pedibus ire in ſententiam, that is, to em- 


brace the opinion of another. The 
term, when any one had given his opi- 
nion, or voted, was, cenſuit; and in the 
decrees, they made uſe of the word 
placuit, or non placuit ; Senatui being 
underſtood, that is, the Senate hath re- 
ſolved. 

THe place in which the ſenate aſ- 
ſembled, was called Curia, and ſome- 
times Senaculum. That which was 
called Curia Hoſtilia, was a very re- 
markable building, and had been built 
by Tullius Hoſtilius, the third King of 
the Romans. This edifice being burnt, 
together with the body of Clodius, in 
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a tumult which was raiſed on account 
of his death, was rebuilt by Fauſtus, the 
ſon of Sulla : but was again deſtroyed in 


deteſtation of the memory of Sulla. Or 

"og The ſenate, out of compliment to Julius 5 

Cæſar, ordered it to be rebuilt, and called L 

by his name. But it was prevented from mie 

being carried into executionby death and con 

— various other cauſes, till Auguſtus not 

mounted the throne, when it was re- alſo 

built, and called Curia Julia. There Ro! 

ds was allo another place where the ſe- ting 
nate aſſembled, called Pompeii Curia, 

in which Julius Cæſar was maſſacred. A 

But when the ſenate became too ſmall, wer 

N by reaſon of the increaſed number of Th 

Senators, they frequently aſſembled in De1a 

temples or ſacred places. by 

not 

' Vide IT was in the temple of Jupiter Sta- Rin 

— Sag tor, that Cicero pronounced his firſt tors 

Lamp. oration againſt Catiline, and in the diſti 

= cn temple of Concord, when the conſpi- only 

cap. 6. rators were examined. narr 

thoſ 


Or 
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II. 


Or THE ORDER or NIGHTS. 


THE Knights, or Eguites, held the 
middle rank between the ſenate and 
common people. The word Eques 
not only ſignifies a warrior, but it is 
alſo a title of honour, and among the 
Romans, at firſt, it was the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed title. : 


Tt ornaments of the Knights 
were the Ring and the Anguſticlavius. 
They were diſtinguiſhed from the Ple- 
beians by both, and from the Senators 
by the Anguſticlavius only. It was 
not permitted for a Plebeian to wear a 


Ring ; but only the Knights and Sena- 


tors, from whom the Knights were 
diſtinguiſhed by the Anguſticlavius 
only, which was adorned with two 
narrow trimmings of purple, whereas 


thoſe of ths Senators were very broad, 
F 6 Beſides 


Plin, 
lib. 33. 
cap. I. 


Valecr, 
Max. 

lib. 7. 
cap. 4. 
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Beſides the ornaments of which we 
have juſt ſpoken, the Knights had ano- 
ther privilege granted them by the law 
of L. Roſcius Otho, Tribune of the 
people; which was, that no one 
ſhould fit in the firſt fourteen ranks 
of the theatres or amphitheatres, 
unleſs he had the fortune of a Knight, 
which was four hundred thouſand ſeſ- 
terces. 


THEY were divided into two claſ- 
ſes, viz. Knights of the city, and 
country Knights, in urbanes Equites, 
et rufticanos, The former dwelt at 
Rome, and it was from among them 
that the Senators were chiefly choſen. 
Thoſe called Ruſticani, dwelt not only 
in the country, but alſo in the munict- 
pal towns of Italy, 


Or 


OE 
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III. 


Or THE ORDER Or PLEBEIANS. 


THE Plebs, or common people, 
made the third part. We have al- 
ready obſerved, in ſpeaking of the Tri- 
bunes of the people, that the Plebetans, 
imagining themſelves ill treated by 
the Patricians, quitted Rome, and 
could not be induced to return, until 
they created Magiſtrates of their order, 
who ſhould protect them againſt the 
power of the ſenate. They alio with- 
drew on other occaſions. Once they 
retired to Mount Aventine; and ano- 
ther time to Mount Janiculus. The 
Plebeians were not contented with ſo 
conſiderable a privilege as we have 
juſt mentioned, but were bent upon 
obtaining ſtill greater. They obtained 
that of allying themſelves in marriage 
with the Patricians, by the law of C. 
Canuleius, Tribune of the people; 

that 
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that of being able to aſpire to the con- 
ſulate, by the law of C. Licinius, and 
L. Seſtius, Tribunes of the people; 
and that, by which they could obtain 
the prieſthood, that is to ſay; the dig- 
nity of Augur and Pontiff, by the law 
of Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, T ribunes of 


the people. 


TREVY had alſo another and very 
material privilege, viz. the Plebiſcitum, 
a law made without the authority of 
the ſenate ; and latterly\ ſo great was 


the power of the Plebejans, that even 


the Emperors ſought to be choſen 
Tribunes of the people, in order to 
more firmly eſtablifh their own au- 
thority. | 


ſervec 
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c H AP. 'W 


Or TnE COMITIA, or DIFFE- 


RENT DIVvISIONS OF THE PEO- 
PLE. 


HERE were diviſions of the 
Roman people: but none de- 
ſerved ſo much credit as that made by 


dervius Tullius, the ſixth King of 
Rome, 


THey were firſt divided by Romu- Dionyſ. 
: EB Halicar. 
lus into three tribes, and each tribe into lib. 2. 
ten Curiæ. The firſt were like our 
wards in the city of London, and the 
ſecond like our pariſhes. The Curiæ 
were alſo ſubdivided into ten Decuriæ. 
For a conſiderable time, the people 
gave their votes ſingly, according to 
the Curiæ; and the majority was 
reckoned the r:ſolution of the whole 
aſſembly, 


3 
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aſſembly, which was called Comitia 
Curiata, 


Pur this diviſion of Romulus proy- 


ing ineffectual for the purpoſes in- 


tended; Servius Tullius ranged the 
people in ſix claſſes. He made the firſt 
claſs to conſiſt of 98 centuries, in 
which were the Knights, and the 


richeſt citizens, who were ſimply 


called Claſſici; whence came the deri- 


vation of the name Claflics, given to 
firſt-rate authors in the common- wealth 


of letters. 


Tux ſecond claſs conſiſted of 22 
centuries, and was compoſed of atti- 
ſans, The third conliſted of 22 cen- 
turies, the fourth of twenty, the fifth 
of thirty, and the ſixth, which was 
compoſed of the poorer fort, (ſervants 
and ſlaves excepted) was only reckoned 
as one century, Men and money 


were afterwards levied according to 
this 


tribes 
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this diviſion, each century furniſhing a 
certain quantity and number, 


THe diviſion of the people into 
tribes, remained more fixed than any 
other diſtinction made among the Ro- 

mans; and the number of tribes gra- 
| dually increaſed, till they amounted to 
thirty-five. 


THEY were diſtinguiſhed by city 
tribes and country tribes, in Tribus, 
urbanas et ruſticas; and as, in time, the 
country tribes became more honoura- 
ble than thoſe of the city, all illuſtrious 
perſons rather choſe to be enrolled in 
the country tribes; becauſe the four 
tribes of the city were only compoſed 
of freed men, and thoſe called neu: ho- 


mines, that is to ſay, people of for- 


tune, who had ſuddenly riſen, and 
wnoſe anceſtors had held no public 
poſt, a man of no birth, whom we call 
in Engliſh an upſtart. 


TR 
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TRE place where theſe Comitia or 
aſſemblies met, was called Comitium, 
and was near the Forum, or public 
place. But the number of citizens 
increaſing every day, the aſſemblies of 
the people were removed to Mars 
Field, chiefly thoſe which. were made 
by Curias, which were very numerous, 
For the aſſemblies of the people were 
called Comitia Curiata, or Tributa, 
or Centuriata, according as the people 
gave theirſuffrages by Curias, Tribes, 
or Centuries. The Comitia, or aſ- 
ſemblies of the people by Curias, in- 
ſenſibly fell of. As to thoſe made by 
Tribes, they were the true aſſemblies of 
the Plebeians, as the Senators were 
excluded from appearing amongſt them, 
'The Tribunes and the Ediles had the 
power of convoking theſe affemblies, 
and in theſe, Magiſtrates of the ſecond 
order were created, as well for the city 
as the provinces, and even the Curule 
Ediles themſelves. They alſo elected 
certain prieſts, made laws, fined thoſe 

who 
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who had been convicted of any crime, 
and tranſacted other affairs of leſs im- 


portance. 


Tux aflemblies of the people alſo 
took their names frequently ſrom the 
Magiſtrate who firſt formed them, and 
were called Comitia Conſularia, Cen- 
ſoria, Prætoria, Tribunitia, Edilitia, 
Quæſtoria, being aſſembled for the 
election of Conſuls, Cenſors, Præ- 
tors, &c. 


BEFORE ve conclude this chapter, 
we ſhall ſay a few words concerning 
Mars Field, where the aflemblies of the 
people were held, 


IT was out of the city towards the 
north, between the Flaminian way, 
the Tiber, and Rome, near the gate 
called Flumentana. It was alſo called 
Campus Tiberinus, and ſometimes 
ſimply Campus. In this field there 
was an encloſure called Septa, into 

which 
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which perſons of the greateſt diſtinc- 
tion entered over a kind of narrow 
bridge, to give their votes; whence 
Ponte dejici ſignified to be excluded 
from voting; and thoſe who were 
thus excluded were called Depontani. 


WEN a law was to be paſſed, each 
perſon had two balloting balls given 


him, upon one of which were the 
letters U and R, which ſignified Ut: 


Rogas, that is to ſay, I approve the 


law, which you propoſe; and upon 
the other, A, only, which ftood for 
Antiquo, that is, I reje the law; and 
each according to his judgment threw 


one of theſe into the box. But in the 


election of Magiſtrates, the names of 
thoſe who aſpired after the office, were 
alſo put upon the ballots. 


TRE who canvaſſed for dignities 
in the republic, were called Candi- 
dati, becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed 

from 


fr 
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from other perſons by white habits, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, 


when we come to treat of the dreſs of 
the Romans, 
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Or THE CONDITION any 
QUALITY or THE ROMANS, 


S in other nations; ſo among the 
| Romans; there were various de- 
grees and diſtinctions of perſons, who 
were born free, made free, or liberated 
from ſlavery. 


1. INGENUT, were thoſe, who were 
free from their birth, whether they 
ſprang from the marriage of two free 
perſons; or two perſons enfranchiſed, 
or from an enfranchiſed perſon and 
one born free, or from a mother only 
who was free, whatever the father 
might be; 


2. LintRTI were thoſe who were 


freed from ſlavery: By enfranchiſe- 
ment; 
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ment, nanumiſſione, they ſometimes — 
obtained liberty in the moſt extenſive 1b, 1. 
ſenſe, and became Roman citizens. 803 
Sometimes the liberty they acquired 

went not ſo far. Others were called 
Dedititii, whoſe privileges were very 
trifling, and who were little better 

than ſlaves, 


7” 4 3 | ** 4 _ —— —— — — 


In the courſe of time, the two latter 
kinds of enfranchiſement were by de= 
grees aboliſhed ; and the firſt, which 
at once beſtowed on them all the pri- 


vileges of Roman citizens, was moſt 
uſed. 


Bur no perſon could be made free 
without the intervention of the public 
authority of the Prætor, if it was in the 
city, or of the Propræbhr, or Procon- 
ſul, if out of the city. This kind of 
enfranchiſement was called Manumiſ- 
ſio per vindiftam, or enfranchiſement 
by the wand of the Magiſtrate; be- 
cauſe the Magiſtrate put his wand on 


the 
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the head of the perſon to be made, free 4 


Rees and uttered theſe words : © Dico eum Li- 


in orat. “ berum elſe u. ritium.”? 4 
K. fe more Quiritium, I de 
abirio; Clare this man to be free after the man- 


ner of the Romans. 
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As to the other enfranchiſements, 
they were made amongſt friends, and 
the perſon ſo freed, obtained the pri- 
vilege of Latium, or the condition of 
thoſe called Dedititii, that is to ſay, a 
condition like that of thoſe who, after 
having been conquered, , had ſurren- 
dered to the Romans; fo that, in fact, 
J they had only an appearance of liberty, 
1 for they were not, nor could be Ro- 
man citizens, neither could they con- 
tract marriages, nor traffick, nor make 
wills, by which means, when they died, 
whatever they poſſeſſed fell into the 
hands of their patron. 


1 THrost called Libertini, were diſ- 
—_— 1 tinguiſhed from thoſe called Liberti. 


cap. 24. For Liberti properly ſignified thoſe 
| who, 


— 
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who having been ſlaves had been made 
free; whereas thoſe called Libertini, 
were the children of ſuch freed per- 
ſons. 


Wurd a flave had done ſome ſignal 
ſervice to his country, or his maſter, 


or had behaved faithfully and honeſtly, 


he obtained his liberty. But as all 
things fall into abuſe, it often happened, 
that ſlaves who had ſomehow or other 
ſaved money, purchaſed their liberty 
'of their maſter, although they had no- 
thing in them to deſerve it. 


ALTHOUGH the ſlaves were intirely 
freed, there was a difference obſerved 
reſpecting them, for they could not be 
received into the country tribes, but 
only into the four city tribes; nor 
could their children be admitted into 
the ſenate till after ſeveral generations. 


Tre third condition of men, after 
*hoſ2 who were ſree-born, or made 


.s free, 
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free, were the ſlaves. Servus, a ſlave; 
is derived from the word ſervare, to 
preſerve, becauſe when the Romans 
took priſoners in war, they did not al- 
ways put them to death, but preſerved 
their lives, in order to employ them in 
works of labour, 


ALL the ſlaves of one man were 


collectively diſtinguiſhed by the word 
familia, Tr. 


| Tux city ſlaves were diſtinguiſhed 
from the country ſlaves, in ſervos urba- 
nos et ruſticos. Among the city ſlaves, 
there were Chirurgi, ſurgeons ; Aliptz, 
thoſe who anointed the wreſtlers, and 
had the care of the baths z Symphoni- 
aci, the muſicians; Tibicines, the 
players on the flute; Supellecticarii, 
thoſe who took care of the houſehold 
goods; Bibliothecarii, the librarians; 
Ante ambulones, thoſe who waited on 
their maſters; Oſtiarii, the porters ; 
Cubicularii, the chamberlains, &c. 


Tre 


| 
| 
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THz country ſlaves were employed 
in huſbandry, and other ruſtic employ- 
ments. The city ſlaves were uſually 
treated more mildly than the others, 
in conſideration of their talents, and 
they frequently, after a length of years, 
obtained their liberty, if they had been 
faithful ſervants, 


THOSE who were of an inferior 
genius and unpoliſhed, were ſent into 
the country; and if they were miſ- 
chievous or refractory, as the major 
part was who had been taken pri- 
ſoners, or purchaſed, they were con- 
fined in priſons deſtined for that pur- 
poſe, called Ergaſtula, where they were 
ſhut up all the night, and obliged dur- 
ing the day to manure and till the 
ground, with chains on their legs, 

TRE Romans were guilty of a kind 
of cruelty towards their ſlaves, by 
marking them in the forehead with a 
hot iron, and afterwards filling the let- 
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ters with ink to render them more 


viſible : the words were, © Cave a 
Fure;” but to the honour of Conſtan- 


] uſt. tine the great, he aboliſhed this cruel! 


n 


lib. 9. practice, by a law, which forbad any 


tit. 47. 


de pz one to disfigure a face, which was 


Tis made in the image of God, 
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* 


Or TRE EDUCATION or THA 
ROMANS. 


I was owing to a good mode of 
education, that the Romans arrived 
at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs. It is 
true, that before the firſt Punick war, 
they cultivated the fine arts but very 
little; but it was pretty near the time 
of thoſe wars, that their poets, hiſto- 
rians, and orators began to dazzle the 
world with their brilliant talents. It 
is not our intention to give a copious 
hiſtory upon the ſubject, the bounds 
of the work will not permit it; we 
ſhall therefore content ourſelves with 
briefly pointing out the method of 
educating youth among the Romans, 


Ir was with them an eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
G 3 tom 
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the Arts and Sciences; and after they 
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tom to join the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres 
with the military art, and the firſt years 
of youth were employed in the ſtudy of 


had taken the "Toga Virilis, which was 
uſually at ſeventeen years of age, (and of 
which we {hall ſpeak hereafter) they ſent 
them to paſs ſeveral campaigns in the 
army, to learn the art of war, although 
they might have the ſtrongeſt inclina- 
tion for peaceful employments and a 
civil life. 


Ap if we except C. Marius, who 
certainly did not labour for the good 
of the republic, but on the contrary 
did it all the injury he could, we ſhall 
icarcely find a ſingle Roman amongſt 
thoſe, who rendered themſelves illuſ- 
trious, who did not excel in the know- 
lege of the Belles Lettres, as well as + 
in the art of war. 


THEY paſſed the firſt part cf ther 
youth in the ſtudy of the Greek lan- 


guage 
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guage. *Twas in this language they 
learned philoſophy and rhetoric, and 
made their declamations, before they 
ſtudied under a Latin rhetor, or pro- 


feſlor of rhetorick. 


THrriR chief ſtudy was eloquence, 
which to acquire in an eminent de- 
gree, was to underſtand Greek, and 
even philoſophy, and juriſprudence z 
and often to render them more fami- 
liar in that elegant language, they were 
ſent while very young either into 
Greece, or ſome Greek colony, that 
they might learn to ſpeak it, at the 
ſame time they were perfecting them- 
ſelves in the Arts and Sciences, 


THE cities to which they were 


chiefly ſent, were Athens, Apollonia, 
Mitylene, Maſhlia, &c. 


Tur young Romans having thus 
paſſed their time in the ſtudy of virtue 
and the Belles Lettres, until the age of 
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ſeventeen, they then put on the Toga 
Virilis, and were ſent into the army, 
that they might learn from their own 
experience the nature of war, that in 
caſe they might ever attain the dignity 
of Proconſuls or Proprætors, they 
might not be deſpiſed by the ſoldiers, 
which could not fail to happen if they 
had never ſeen a camp. They had 
even maſters iu the camp to inſtruct 
them; and waen they returned from 
the army, if they had no inclination 
for arms, tliey applied themſelves more 
cloſely than ever to the ſtudy of Ro- 
man eloquence z and afterwards to the 
aſtairs of the republic, 


T1n1s mode of educating youth was 
no leſs uſed in the provinces, than at 
Rome; becauſe they were perſuaded 
that without it, it would be difficult to 
retain them when taken; and ſchools 
were eſtabliſhed in Britain, Gaul, 
Spain, &c. 
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OE THE ROMAN GAMES IN 
GENERAL. 


HE games and ſpectacles make 

a conſiderable part of the anti- 
quities of the Romans. The word 
Ludi, which ſignifies games, is equally 
taken for days of rejoicing, and even 
ſpectacles. 


In theſe games the Romans took 
great delight, ſetting aſide the reaſon, 
that they imagined them well- pleaſing 
to the Gods, and that by theſe public 
ſpectacles, the wrath of heaven might 
be appeaſed. 


Ludi Sacri, was the general name 
G. for - 
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for thoſe games celebrated in honour 
of the Gods, 

TRE firſt, of which hiſtory makes 
mention, were thoſe called Ludi Con- 
ſuales, or Conſualia, in honour of Nep- 
tune, who, as God of Counſel, was 
called Conſus. Theſe games conſiſted 
in horſe-racing, and it was at one of 
theſe, to which Romulus having in- 
vited the Sabines, that the Romans 
ſtole away their daughters, 


TE moſt ancient after theſe, were 
thoſe called Ludi Romani, or Ludi 
Magni, the Roman games, or great 
games; the inſtitution of which is at- 
tributed to Tarquinius Priſcus, and 
were celebrated in honour of Jupiter, 
in circo maxi mo, in the great circus; 
for which reaſon they were alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Circenſes, 
becauſe formerly they were repre- 
ſented in a place ſurrounded with 
iwords, in circuitu enſibus foſitis, 

They 
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They were alſo called Ludi Gym- 1 
nici. 5 5 

li 

Tre Ludi Megalenſes, or Megale- Liv. . j 

1 ſia, were repreſented in honour of =cap. 14. ö 
Cybele, mother of the Gods. | 


Tk Ludi Cereales, were repre- Liv. 
| . lib. 30. 
ſented in honour of Ceres. cap. 29. 


IHE Ludi Florales, were inſtituted Paterc. 
in honour of the Goddeſs Flora, and FO 
were celebrated with every kind of 2 
laſciviouſneſs and immodeſty. 


Tuk Ludi Martialis, inſtituted by Dio. 


* lib. 60. 
Numa Pompilius, were conſecrated to Tertul. 
o | de ſpec, 

the God Mars. cap. 5. 


Tre Ludi Apollinares, were eſta- Macro. 
bliſhed to obtain the aſſiſtance and pro- Saturn 


tection of Apollo for the Romans. inn 


TRE Ludi Capitolini, were cele- Liv 
| 1 
brated in honour of Jupiter Capito- * 


G 6 ' linus 
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linus, for having preſerved the capitol 
when it was beſieged by the Gauls. 
There were other games in konour of 
Jupiter, called Agones Capitolini, in- 
ſtituted by the Emperor Domitian, 
and which were celebrated only every 
five years. 


Tax Ludi Compitalitii, or Compi- 
talitia, were in honour of the rural 
deities, called Lares, who were deemed 


the protectors of houſes and high- 


Ways. 


Tre Ludi Plebeii, were exhibited 
in the Circus, in memory of the li- 
berty that the people recovered by the 
expulſion of the Kings. 


Tu Ludi Seculares, were inſti. 
tuted in honour of Jupiter, Juno, 
Apollo, Latona, Diana, and the Fates; 
alſo in honour of Ceres, Pluto, and 


Proſerpine, and were celebrated in 
| Mars 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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Mars field, three days and three nights, 
every hundred and ten years. 


THERE were alſo games called 


Ludi Votivi, to which people were 


engaged by a vow, which are as follow. 


Lupi Victoriæ, were thoſe inſti- 
tuted by Sylla, after having put an end 
to the civil war; and in general all 
the games were exhibited on account 
of a victory. 


Lupri Quinquennales, Decennales, 
Vicennales, games celebrated every 
five, ten, and twenty years, 


Lupi Triumphales, the games 
which accompanied the triumph of a 
General, 


Lup1i Natalitii, the games which 
the Emperors cauſed to be exhibited 
on their birth-day. 


Lupi 
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Loup Juvenales, the games which 
Nero inſtituted for the exerciſe of 
youth. 


Lupi Juventutis, were made in fa- 
vour of youth, when the plague made 
great ravages at Rome, 

Loup Miſcelli, were certain games 
intermixed with divers kinds of ſpec- 
tacles. 


THERE were alſo games called Ludi 
Funebres, funeral games, which the 
Romans made in honour of the dead, 
and to appeaſe their manes. They 
had alſo Gladiators engaged behind the 
funeral pile, during the ceremonies of 
their funeral obſequies. 


Or 
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II. 


Or THE GAMES or Tat CIRCUS, 


OF all the games we have men- 
tioned, there are none which merit our 
attention more than thoſe called Ludi 
.Circenſes, games of the Circus, be- 
cauſe they included all the ſpectacles 
cxhibited in the other games. 


THESE ſpectacles were the Pen- 
tathlum, or Quinquertium, the chariot 
races, the Trojan games, and the 
Pyrrhicha; to which we ſhall add thoſe 
of the Amphitheatre, as having been 
formerly repreſented in the Circus, 
the Venatio, the Naumachiz, or ſea 
hghts, and the conflicts of the Gla- 
diators. 


TRE word Pentathlum ſignifies five 
kinds of games, viz. leaping, running, 


playing 
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playing at quoits, darting, and wreſt- 
ling. 


Tk Diſcus, or quoite, was made of 
iron, wood, or braſs, but more uſually. 
of ſtone entwined with a leathern 
thong, which remained in the hand of 
him who threw, It was nearly in the 
form of an oval, of more than a foot 
long, and about five inches thick. 
They threw it with all their might, 
and he who threw it higheſt, and with 
ſo much art that it fell within the ap- 
pointed bounds, gained the victory. 
Sometimes he who threw it fartheſt 
was the victor, as appears from Horace, 


THtEy had often another kind of 
exerciſe among the games of the Cir- 
cus, ſuch as wreſtling and boxing, 
which as they are well known, I ſhall 
not deſcribe them. 


Tar chariot races, were the fineſt 
ſpectacles of the Circus, Thoſe who. 
engaged 
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engaged in them were divided into 
companies or parties, which were dif- 
tinguiſhed by different colours. The 
four ancient factions or companies, 
whoſe colours reſembled the four ſea- 
ſons of the year, ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn and winter, were Factio Praſina, 
the green faction; Factio Ruſſata, the 
red; Fatt Alba five Albata, the white; 
and Fadtio Veneta, the blue faction; to 
which the Emperor Domitian added 
two others, one of which was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by broad gold lace on their 
dreſs, the other by a purple habit; but 
theſe were aboliſhed by the ſucceeding 
_ Emperors, 


THeiR chariots in the courſes 
were uſuaily drawn by two, or four 
horſes, all a breaſt; the firſt which 
had two, were called Bigz, the others 
Quadrigæ. The places whence they 
ſtarted were called Carceres. Four 
chariots ſet off at once, one of each 


party or company ; this was called 
Miſſus, 
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Miſſus, a courſe; they were to go 
round the Circus ſeven times, and he 
who firſt reached the place appointed, 
bore away the prize, But as there 
were towards the two extremities of 
the Circus two bounds, Metæ, in the 
form of obeliſks, or columns of ſtone, 
which they were to touch in turning, 
there was great danger, (driving ſo 
furiouſly as they did,) of the chariot 
being broken to pieces, and the driver 
either wounded or killed. The courſe 
being finiſhed, four others ſtarted, and 
fo on, until there had been twenty-four 
courſes, which made up the number 
of ninety- ſix chariots, The people 
ſometimes contributed for a twenty- 
fifth courſe or Miſſus; and the money 
collected was called Miſtus Ærarius. 
The uſual ſignal for ſtarting, was a 
napkin, mappa, held up at the ſeat of 
the Prætor, or the Mzgiſtrate who pre- 


| faded. The victors were honoured 


with garlands, crowns, and other re- 
wards, after the manner of the Greeks. 
Sometimes 
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Sometimes they had large .ſums of 
money given them, which enriched 
them the whole of their lives. 


Tar Trojan games, Troja, five Lu- 
aus Trojæ, are generally attributed to 
Aſcanius, the fon of Eneas, who in- 
ſtituted them firſt in Sicily, and after- 
wards in Italy. 


Tusk were horſe-races, reſembling 
a hyght, by the Roman youth in the 
Circus, under the conduct of a chief 
called Princeps Juventutis, the chief 
or Prince of the youth, who was 
ſometimes the preſumptive heir of the 
empire; and ſeldom leſs than the ſon 
of one of the firſt Senators. 


THE Pyrrhicha, was a dance of 
armed men, who in their geſtures, 
and in every motion of their bodies, 
imitated the actions and different poſ- 
tures of perſons fighting. Pliny calls 
the Pyrrhicha, Saltatio armata. 

VENATIO, 
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VENATIO, or the hunting of wild 
beaſts, was particularly inſtituted in 
honour of Diana, whom they regarded 
as the goddeſs of hunting. Divers 
kinds of birds, and other animals, 
brought from foreign countries, were 
expoled to view, as oftriches, croco- 
diles, panthers, lions, tygers, bears, 
leopards, elephants, &,. The ſpecta- 
tors were even allowed, upon patti-- 
cular occaſions, to hunt them, and to 
retain» as their property what they 
caught. 


SOMETIMES theſe animals were ſet 
to fight one againſt the other; and 
ſometimes perſons trained up to this 
dreadful employment, or condemned 
criminals; Chriſtians were alſo ex- 
poſed to theſe ferocious beaſts, for no 
other reaſon than their believing in the 
true God, The perſons ſo expoſed, 
were called Beſtiarii, and if they 
eſcaped, their lives were given them. 


TRE 
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Tar Naumachiæ, were fights be- 
tween ſhips, made for the diverſion of 
the Emperor, either without the city, 
as thoſe on Lake Fucinus, exhibited for 
the amuſement of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, or within the city upon ſome 
canal made on purpoſe, 


TE conflicts of the Gladiators at 
Hrſt were only exhibited at funerals, 
but at length they became their princi- 
pal amuſement, and ſcarce could the 
Romans be induced to aboliſh them, 
after they had embraced the Chriſtian 
religion. Theſe Gladiators uſually 
were reſractory and diſobedient ſlaves, 
or priſoners taken from the enemy. 
And theſe perſons were looked upon 
in a very contemptible light; yet many 
were induced for the ſake of money to 
become Gladiators, who were free 
men. Thoſe who thus fought for mo- 
ney, were called Auctorati, or hired 
men, and their reward was called Auc- 
toramentum; and when they were diſ- 

engaged, 
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engaged, they were called Exauctorati. 
There have even been found Knights 
and Senators, who have contributed to 


the amuſement of the people, at the 


expence of their honour. And alſo 
women, whe have not been aſhamed 
to appear in the Amphitheatre, and 
fight like Gladiators. They had alſo 
fencing maſters, Laniſtæ, who trained 
up Gladiators for their cruel employ- 
ment. The fencing ſchool, was called 
Ludus, in the ſingular number. The 
place where the Gladiators exhibited 
was the Amphitheatre, where the ſpec- 
tators ſat one above another, as in our 
public places of amuſement. 


Tur of Pompey, contained eighty 
thouſand perſons, The middle of the 
Amphitheatre was called Cavea, or 
Arena, becauſe it was covered with 


. ſand. The paſſages by which they 


entered into the ſeats, were called Vo- 
mitoria. 


WHEN 
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WHEN the Gladiators firſt made 
their appearance, they did not begin 
fighting immediately, but ſparred with 
weapons made of wood, to try each 
others ſtrength and dexterity. This 
was called Præluſio or Prelude. But as 
ſoon as the trumpet ſounded, they 
changed their weapons, and fell to in 
earneſt ; this was called Vertere Arma. 
He who was vanquiſhed laid down 
his arms, and endeavoured to move 
the people to pity; for it was in the 
people's power to fave his life or not, 
which they intimated in the following 
manner; they raiſed both their hands 
and kept them ſhut, with their thumbs 
under their fingers, if they wiſhed to 
ſave his life; this was called Premere 
Pollices; but if the ſpectators deſired 
the death of the vanquiſhed, they raiſed 
up one hand only, and ſhutting the 
Fingers, held their thumb extended, 
and made it point from them; this 
was called Vertere, or Convertere Pol- 
ticem, Whence it happened after - Juv. 
wards, * 36. 
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wards, that theſe two expreſſions came 
to ſignify to approve, or condemn, 


THERE were other kinds of Gladia- 
tors: ſuch as the Retiarii, who fought 
with a net in their right hand, (which 
they endeavoured to caſt over their 
antagoniſt,) and a kind of trident in 
the other. 


TRE Mirmillones were thoſe who 
fought againſt the Retiarii; they were 
armed with a ſhield, ſcythe, and head 
piece, with a picture of a fiſh upon the 
creſt, 


Trnosz who fought in chariots, 
were called Eſſedarii, from the word 
Eſſeda or Eſſedum, which ſignifies a 
war chariot uſed among the Gauls. 


GLADIATORS were diſtinguiſhed 
by the general names of Gladiatores 
Meridiani, who fought in the after- 
noon ; Gladiatores Fiſcales, who were 

at 
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at the expence of the Emperor; Gla- 
diatores Paſtulatitii, Gladiators whom 
the people wiſhed to ſee hght, on ac- 
count of their great experience; Glia- 
diatores Catervarii, who fought not 
by couples, but by bands; and Gla- 
diatores Ordinarii, who fought in the 
uſual manner, 


THrost who were victorious, ob- 
tained various rewards, Sometimes a 
collection was made for them among 
the ſpectators. But the moſt uſual 
rewards were the Pileus and the Rudis; 
the firſt was a cap, which was the ſign 
of liberty, and the ſecond a wand, the 
ſign of their diſcharge. 


THERE were others, ſuch as the x 


Samnites, ſo called from their being 
dreſſed like thoſe people; there were 
others likewiſe called Pinnirapi, but as 
they are ſeldom mentioned, and not 
very important, we ſhall paſs them 
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III. 


Or Tas LUDI SCENICI, os 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. | 


THE Ludi Scenici, were theatrical 


entertainments, uſed among the Ro- 


mans. They may be reduced into 
four kinds, viz. Satyræ, Mimi, Camæ- 
dia, Tragœdia. 


Tu Satyræ, were in the beginning 
kinds of farce, interſperſed with much 
raillery, and ſometimes too much gall : 
they were accompanied with muſic 
and dancing, and differed as much 
from thoſe of Horace, Perſius, and 
Juvenal, as from the poems of the ſame 
name of the preſent day. 


True Mimi, were poems more li- 


centious and filthy than any of our 


comedies z; 


——— 
Pires ""—_— 


| 
f 
f 
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comedies; they were not divided into 


acts, but were ſung, or recited by a 
ſingle actor, called Pantomimus, be- 


cauſe he imitated, like a buffoon, the 
actions of men, and played many apiſh 
tricks to excite the laughter of the 
ſpectators, 


CoMEDY was diſtinguiſhed as well 
among the Romans, as the Greeks, by 
the old and the new. The firſt was 
more free, and more filled with rail- 
lery and obſcenity : the new was more 
polite and modeſt : but though this 
laſt was more chaſte, and written in a 
better ſtyle, yet afterwards ſomething 
of the old Comedy was added, particu- 
larly in thoſe kinds of pieces called 
Atellani, to which the name of Exo- 
dium was given, which ſignifies the 
end or concluſion. 


TRAGEDY differed from Comedy, 
both in its ſubject and ſtyle, 


H 2 CoMEDY 
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ComeDY was a plain and cheerful 
repreſentation of an agreeable adven- 
ture among perſons in general. The 
ſtvle ſimple and natural, that it might 
ſuit the character intended to be re- 
preſented. The actors of Comedies 
frequently wore a ſlight kind of ſhoe, 
called Soccus, which was not only to 
diſtinguiſh them, but to render them 
more aCtive. | 


TRAGEDY, on the contrary, was a 
grave and ſerious repreſentation of 
ſome mournful action, which happened 
among perſons of ſuperior quality, as 
Princes, Kings, and Emperors ; but 
not always, though chiefly confined to 
theſe. The ſtyle of Tragedy was 
more elevated and ſublime, the better 
to ſuit the grandeur and dignity of 
thoſe who ſpoke; and that it might 
give to the actors of Tragedies the 
air of heroes, and to make them ap- 


pear greater and more majeſtic, they 
wore 


; 
4 
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wore buſkins, or Cothurni, which were 
a kind of half-boots, 
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— Tre place of repreſentation was the Polyd. 


Theatre, different from the Amphithe- derer. 


atre, in as much as it was in the form 
of a ſemicircle, whereas the Amphithe- 
atre was oval or round. The ſcene 
was divided into two parts, one of 
which was called Proſcenium, and the 
other Poſtſcenium. The Proſcenium 
was in the front of the Theatre, and 
the Poſtſcenium the back part. 


In the Proſcenium was the Pulpi- 
tum, the place where the actors played, 
which we call the ſtage. The Poſt- 
ſcenium was the place whither the 
actors retired, and where they dreſſed 


themſelves. The Orcheſtra, among Vitruv. 


the Greeks, was a part of the ſtage 
where the dancers exhibited; butamong 
the Romans, it was the loweſt part of 
the Theatre, which we call the pit, 
and was in the form of a ſemi-circle. 
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THERE were at Rome ſeveral The- 
atres; the moſt celebrated of which 
were thoſe of Pompey, Scaurus, and 
Curio, 


% 


BESIDES the Theatres, there were 
at Rome ſour. public Edifices, in the 
form of little Theatres, which were 
called by the name of Odeum, where 
concerts were held, and where, ac- 
cording to Suidas, the muſic of the 
great Theatres was rehearſed, 
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E K 


OF THE DRESSES oF THE 
ROMANS. 


F all the garments in uſe among 
\- the Romans, none was more pe- 
culiar to them than the 'T'oga, which 
they wore above their tunick. For __ 
which reaſon, the name Togati was cap. 52. 
often given them by the claſſic authors _ 
to diſtinguiſh them from other nations, vita, 


as in Virgil, Gens Togata, The 2 
Toga was a long white robe, the de- * 
ſcription of which is given by the 
Commentator of Perſeus, in theſe 
words : © Toga eft purum allium, for- sat. 5. 
ma rotundd, et fuſiore atque inundante '* 
inn et de ſub dextro veniens, ſuper hu- 
merum ſiniſurum ponitur.“ 


THey had no other girdle for this 
H 4 kind 
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kind of robe than what was made by 
the robe itſelf, which was folded and 
placed in ſuch a manner, as toform one, 
which is called Balteus, above which 
the folds falling from the left ſhoulder 
being collected in a knot, formed what 
was called Umbo: thus Umbo and 
Sinus were two different things, for 
the Sinus was that part of the robe 
which went under the right arm, the 
height of which formed the Balteus, 
whereas the Umbo, or knot, was on the 
breaſt towards the left arm. When 
the Balteus was looſened, then the 
Sinus or front flap fell towards the 
feet. 


THE Roman citizens wore the Toga 
in times of peace, when they appeared 
in public: but in war time, and even 
in the city, if there was any danger, 
they wore the Sagum, which was a 
kind of garment, ſhorter and not ſo full 
as the Toga, that they might be more 


at liberty, if any thing happened; and 
thoſe 
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thoſe who were thus clothed were 
called Sagati, 


Tax Candidati, or thoſe who put up 
for any office in the republic, wore a 
robe whitened with chalk, that they 
might be diſtinguiſhed from. others: 
hence it was called Toga Candida; 
this they were obliged to wear during 
the two years that they ſolicited for a 


place. 


THE Toga was the diſtinction of a 
Roman citizen, which was always af- 
ſumed at the age of ſeventeen years; 
whence came the expreſſion, Togam 
virilem ſumere, to take the manly robe. 


'THE youths who were under twelve 
years of age wore a kind of waiſtcoat 
with fleeves, called Alicula Chlamys, 
or ſimply Alicula; and at twelve years 
of age they quitted it for the Prætexta, 
a zobe ſo called from its being trimmed 


with purple. The Prætexta was alſo 
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worn by the Magiſtrates and Au- 
gurs. 


TRE young perſons who had not at- 
tained their ſeventeenth year, had an 
ornament round their neck to diſtin- 
guiſh them, called Bulla, which was in 
the form of a heart, and hollow within, 
and hung upon their breaſt; thoſe 
who could afford it, had them of ſilver, 
or gold, but the poorer ſort had them of 
braſs. When they had attained their 
ſeventeenth year, they left it off, 


and it was hung up to the houſhold 
gods. 


Too Pulla was a black or mourn- 
ing robe, and Toga Sordida a deſpica- 
ble robe, worn chiefly by priſoners 
when they appeared before their 
Judges. 


Toca Pita, Toga Palmata, Toga 
Purpurea, Trabea, Paludamentum, 
and Chlamys, were robes of ceremony, 

and 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 


and were nearly alike in form, though 
their trimmings were different. 


Toca Picta, the embroidered robe, 
and Toga Palmata, the robe adorned 
with palms, were triumphal habits, 
and were allo ſent as preſents to Kings. 


| Toca Purpurea, or purple robe, 
was worn by the Emperors. 


TRABEA, the white robe bordered 
with purple, and ornamented with 
ſcarlet, was worn by Conſuls, Kings, 
and Augurs, 


PALUDAMENTUM, or ſcarlet robe, 
bordered with purple, and ſometimes 
enriched with gold, was worn by the 


Generals of the army. 


Curamys, was according to ſome, 
the ſame as Paludamentum.: It was a 


kind of cloak worn over the other 
H 6 clothes, 
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clothes, which they uſed in war, tra- 


velling, or hunting. 


LzNA, was a winter robe, made of 
thick cloth, and worn over the other 
clothes. The faſhion of it was brought 
from foreign countries, and Æneas is 
repreſented in Virgil with ſuch a ha- 
bit, which he had received as a preſent 
from Dido. 


SYNTHESIS, was a feſtival robe, 
particularly worn during the time of 
the Saturnalia, 


LACERNA, was a kind of riding 
coat; it was alſo worn in bad wea- 
ther, &c. 


PENULA, was a ſhort thick woollen, 
or leather coat, worn in cold or rainy 
weather, and alſo when they were on 
a journey. 


TuNica, was a kind of waiſtcoat 
worn 
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worn under the Toga; it came down 
to the knees, and in general-had no 
ſleeves; thoſe who wore ſleeves being 
accounted effeminate. It was worn 
by all ranks : ſervants and flaves had 
a coarſe one; thoſe of the better ſort 
of citizens were finer, and white, but 
plain ; the Knights had them adorned 
with ſmall purple ſtuds, from which 
they were called Anguſticlavi; and 
thoſe of the Senators were ornamented 
with very broad purple ſtuds, and were 
called Laticlavi; both of which we 
mentioned before, in Chap. V. Sea, 
II. Sometimes the Romans wore two 
tunicks ; the under one was called Tu- 
nica interior, the other Tunica exterior. 


SUBUCULA, which was alſo called 
Induſium, and Interula, was a linen 
ſhirt or ſhift, the uſe of which was in- 
troduced among the Romans, when 
they began to degenerate from their 
primitive ſimplicity, 
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STOLA, Was a long flowing robe, 
or a kind of long tunick, worn by the 
women, 


- PALLA, was a long robe worn over 
the other clothes, and chiefly by 
women. | 


THE Romans wore no ſtockings, 
but ſometimes wrapped their legs in 
bands of ſtuff. 


THe coverings of their feet were of 
two kinds, viz, buſkins and ſandals; 
the firſt were a kind of half- boots, and 
the others were only ſoles faſtened on 
their fect by leather thongs. 


TEE Senators, and even their chil- 
dren, wore between the ancle and the 
inſtep a creſcent, ſometimes of gold, 
or ſilver, but frequently of ivory; this 
ſerved as a buckle, and was worn by 
way of diſtinction, 


CHAP, 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 


CA PLC 


Or THE MARRIAGES oF THE 
ROMANS. 


ARRIAGES were uſually made 


among the Romans by the con- 


ſent of parents, who mutually engaged ] 


either by word of mouth, or in writ- 
ing, ſome time before the nuptials ; 
the one to give their daughter in mar- 
riage with the portion agreed upon ; 
which was expreſſed by the verb an- 
deo; and the parents of the man by 
the word deſpondes. This agreement, 
made by both parties, was called Spon- 
ſalia; and if a contract was drawn up 
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tiales, The man fo betrothed ſent 
a ring to the woman, which, according 
to Pliny the hiſtorian, was of iron 


without any ſtone, at leaſt in his time. 
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No Roman was permitted to marry 
a woman who was not a Roman ; but 
it was not abſolutely neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhould be originally a Roman; it was 
ſufficient if ſhe was of a city or family, 
which had the privileges of citizens. 


Tu Romans were very ſuperſti- 
tious as to the day of the folemniza- 
tion of marriage; they avoided the 
Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. 
They would not marry in the months 
of February, March, and May ; but 
they eſteemed the month of June as the 
moſt favourable to marriage in the 
whole year, 


THE ceremony of marriage was 


performed three different ways; 1ſt, by 


offering up ſacrifices, and by carrying 
a wheaten cake, called Farreum, be- 
fore the new-married woman, which 
the High-Prieſt, and the Prieſt of Ju- 
piter offered to the Gods, and part 
whereof they gave to the bridegroom 


to 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 


to eat, which was called Confarreatio ; 
zd, by a mutual gift of a piece of 
money, preſented before witneſſes, 
with an engagement to live together 
as man and wife, which was called 
Coemptio; zd, by actually living to- 
gether during a whole year, by the con- 
ſent of their parents, without ſleeping 
three nights apart, which was ex- 
preſſed by, uſu convenire in matrimo- 
nium. 


BEFORE all things, it was neceſſary 
to conſult the Augurs, whether the 
marriage would be happy or not; and 
if he gave a favourable anſwer, they 
immediately began to adorn the bride, 
ſuitable to the ceremony. 


"On the day appointed for the wed- 
ding, her hair was intermingled with 
locks of wool, like the Veſtals, whoſe 
purity ſhe was to imitate. They tied 
the ends in a javelin point, called Czli- 


baris, which had been drawn from the 
body 
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body of a gladiator, who had died of 


his wounds, in memory of the forced 


marriages of the Sabine virgins; after 
which, they crowned her with mar- 
joram, and put on her a ſaffron or 
fAlame-colour veil, Hence it is, that 
nubere, which properly ſignifies to over- 
ſhadow or veil, came to be uſed in 
Latin to expreſs the action of mar- 
riage; for in ſpeaking of a woman we 
ſay, mulier nubit, but when we ſpeak 
of a man, then it is, vir ducit. In- 
ſtead of her uſual garments, ſhe wore 
a kind of tunick, called Tunica Recta, 
or ſimply Recta, becauſe it was made 
to hang ſtraight all round, and was 
cloſed on every ſide like a ſhift; ſhe 
had alſo a pair of yellow ſhoes, Soccos 
luteos, and a girdle of ſheep's wool, 
Cingulum fatlum ex land ovis, which 
was tied, Herculaneo nods, in a knot, 
ſaid to have been invented by Her- 
cules, which knot the bridegroom was 
to unlooſe, and they imagined it a 
happy preſage for the new married 

couple, 


ANTIQUITIES OF Roux. 


couple, to untie a knot invented by 
ſuch a hero, who had left behind him 
ſeventy children, 


Wren the bride was thus adorned, 
ſhe was led by force to the houſe of her 
intended huſband, by three youths, 
clothed in robes trimmed with purple, 
and whoſe parents were all living; 
one of them carried a torch before her, 
made of white thorn, Facem ex ſpina 
alba, and the other two led her by the 
hands, | 


Trey were preceded by boys play- 
ing on flutes, and others bearing 
torches made of white thorn, pine, or 
hazel; of whom there were never more 
than five; the reaſon, according to Plu- 
tarch, was, that they thought new 
married people ſtood in need of the 
protection of the five divinities, viz. of 
Jupiter in his ſtrength and vigour, 
of Juno in the flower of her age, -of 
Venus the goddeſs of love, and of 
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Diana, whom they alſo called Lucina, 
and who under that name preſided 
over child-birth. 


A diſtaff with wool was carried behind 
the bride. A youth, who in this cere- 
mony was called Camillus, or Caſ- 
millus, followed her alſo, bearing a 
kind of baſket, called Cumerum, in 
which were jewels and trinkets for 
her uſe, 


WHEN ſhe reached the houſe of * 


huſband, which was ornamented with 


flowers and green boughs, ſhe was 
aſked who ſhe was? to which ſhe 
anſwered, that her name was Caia, 
meaning them to underſtand that ſhe 
intended to follow the example of Caia 
Cecilia, otherwiſe called Tanaquil, 
wife of Tarquinius Priſcus, who was 
a very virtuous princeſs, and who ſpent 
her time in ſpinning and ſuch like uſe- 
ful employments. 


T HoSE 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME, 


THost who introduced her into the 
houſe, inſtructed her alſo to ſay Ub: tu 
Caius, ego Caia, that is, according to 
the interpretation of Eraſmus, Where 
you are maſter, I will be miſtreſs. 
Before ſhe entered, ſhe adorned both 
ſides of the door with woollen fillets, 
and anointed them with oil: after 
which, ſhe ſprang over the threſhold 
of the door, or rather, ſhe was lifted 
over, that ſhe might not touch it, as 
that would be a bad omen. In each of 
the ceremonies we have juſt men- 
tioned, they invoked certain divinities, 
as the god Jugatinus, when the en- 
gagement was made; Domiducus, when 
ſhe was brought to her huſband, &c. 


Wu ſhe entered, the keys of the 
houſe were given her, and ſhe was 
ſeated in pelle lanatd, upon a ſheepſkin 
unſhorn, The huſband preſented her 
with fire and water, to ſignify that he 
agreed to live with her, although they 
might have nought but thoſe two ele- 
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ments to exiſt on; or elſe to ſignify the 
flame of love or purity of the marriage 
bed ; and conducted her and her compa- 
nions into the place where he had pre- 
pared a magnificent feaſt. 


DvuriNG theſe ceremonies, nought 
was heard but muſic, and the repetition 
of the word Thalaſſio. The origin of 
which is as follows: when the Romans 
ſeized the Sabine women, there was 
one amongſt them retnarkable for her 
beauty: her raviſhers fearing ſhe 
might be taken from them, frequently 


cried out Thalaſſio, we are carrying her 
to Thalaffius. This was a handſome 
courageous young man, fo much re- 
ſpeed, that nobody offered to moleſt 
them. A marriage ſo diſpoſed, could 
not fail of being happy. It was ſo, and 
the Romans ever ſince have uſed the 
word Thalaſſio in their Epithalamia, 
or nuptial ſong, as if to wiſh the new 
married pair a like deſtiny. 


AFTER 


ANTIQUITIES or KOME. 


AFTER the entertainment, the huſ- 
band threw nuts amongſt the children, 
to ſignify that he quitted all childiſh 
ſports, as appears from theſe words of 
Virgil, Sparge, Marite, nuces, 


THE boys who were attendants at 
the wedding, then took off their robes 
trimmed with purple, and ſung the 
feſcennine verſes, which were groſs and 
obſcene productions authoriſed by a 
long continued cuſtom ; during which 
the bride was led into the nuptial cham- 
ber, called Thalamus, in which was 
the nuptial bed, Lectus Gentalis, or 
Torus. She who conducted her, was 
called Pronuba ; and he who conducted 
the huſband to the chamber was named 
Auſpex, or Paranymphus; and the boy 
who carried the torch before the bride, 
was called Prælux. They carried 
into the nuptial chamber the ſtatues 
of the divinities, who preſided over the 
conſummation of marriage. Theſe di- 
vinities were, the goddeſs Virginen- 
ſis, 
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ſis, the god Subjugus, the goddeſs 
Prema, the goddeſſes Pertunda and 
Venus, and the infamous god Pria- 
pus, upon whom they made the bride 
fit, After the bride was put to bed, 
and the Epithalamia or nuptial ſong 
was ſung, they then took their leave of 
them and left them alone. 


THe next day, they had another 
feaſt, in the houſe of the huſband, 
called Repotia; and on this day the 
friends and relations of the bride made 
her preſents, which were called Nup- 
tiala dona. She alſo offered a ſacrifice 
in the houſe of her huſband, to render 


the gods propitious. 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME, 
C H A P. XI 


Or Tas FUNERALS or Ta 
ROMANS. 


AH Romans uſually burned their 

dead; and after having burned 
them, they waſhed their bones and 
aſhes with milk and wine, and in- 
cloſing them in an urn, placed them in 
a ſepulchre, | 


THEy alſo erected a monument, 
called Cippus, in honour of the de- 
ceaſed, upon which was engraved his 
name, and the honours he had ob- 
tained, 


THERE were a few families, who 
had the privilege of burying their 
dead, without burning them. 
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Wuxx a body was to be burned, 
they made a pile, called Rogus, or Py- 
ra, upon which it was placed, and 
ſprinkled with precious liquors. Thoſe 
things which the deceaſed valued moſt 
whilft living were alſo placed by him; 
then ſome of his neateſt relations, after 
calling him three times with a loud 
voice, turned their back towards the. 
pile, and ſet fire to it with a torch. 
After that, his aſhes and bones were 
collected, placed in an urn, and put 
into a ſepulchre. 


, 6 

THE funeral proceſſion was made 
with great ceremony and magnifi- 
cence: a dirge, called Nænia, or Nenia, 
was ſung at the funeral by the mourn- 


ers, who were called Præficæ. 


As to the funeral games, we have 
already ſpoken of them in the ninth 
chapter. The Hlegium, or funeral 
oration, Laudatio Funebris, was a diſ- 
courſe, 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME: 


courſe, which the neareſt relation of 
the deceaſed made in his praiſe, 


AFTER the funeral games, a feaſt 
was made for the relations and friends, 
and raw fleſh was diſtributed to the 
people, Viſceratio dabatur. 


Tux v had alſo certain ſacrifices for 
the dead, called Inferiæ, and theſe were 
made not only on the day of their 
funeral, but were repeated every year, 
near the ſepulchre of the deceaſed. 


Tux ſepulchres were uſually erected 
by the fide of the high road; that paſ- 
ſengers might read the inſcription in- 
graved upon them, and might by theſe 
means keep up the remembrance of 
thoſe who were buried there, | 


Tux ſpot where the ſepulchre was 
erected, Area Sepulchri, was a ſpace of 
2 certain number of feet, marked out 
and conſecrated for that purpoſe. - 

I 2 CHAP, 
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F 


Or THE DEIFICATION or TRR 
EMPERORS. 


HE Roman Empetors who had 

- ſought the welfare of the repub- 

lic, were uſually placed among the 

gods, whence theſe expreſſions in Eu- 

tropius, © Divus appellatus eſt, ſpeak- 

ing of Auguſtus. Alſo of Claudius, 

« Poſt mortem conſecratus eft, Divuſque 
appellatus.” 


TEurrxs were built for them, and 


Prieſts ordained to officiate. 


Tas deification of an Emperor was 
as follows: An image of wax, which 
was a ſtrong reſemblance, was placed 
in a great room in the palace upon an 

ivory 


n n um 
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ivory bed, the covering of which was 
trimmed with gold, as if it had been 
the Emperor himſelf lying ſick. Eve- 
ry body was permitted to ſee this 
image during ſeven days. After which, 
the Emperor being regarded as dead, 
two choirs, one compoſed of youths, 
and the other of Roman ladies of the 
firſt quality, ſung the praiſes of the de- 
ceaſed. This ceremony being finiſh- 
ed, the bed was carried by the moſt 
conſiderable Senators and Knights to 
the Field of Mars, and placed upon a 
pile raiſed in a particular manner, be- 
ing compoſed of ſeveral ſtages, each 
leſs than the one beneath. They then 
had ſeveral horſe-races round. the pile; 
and afterwards the ſucceſior of the Em- 
peror ſet fire to it with a torch ; and 
an eagle was let looſe, which made the 
people believe that the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed aſcended to Heaven with the 
bird. After this, he paſled for a god, 
and temples were dedicated to him, 
ſhcines erected, and prieſts appointed. 


13 Tuls. 
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Tris honour was not conferred 
upon Emperors only, but even upon 
their wives, mothers, and ſifters, as 


appears from ſeveral medals, which 
have on one ſide Divus or Diva, and 


on the other this inſcription, Conſecra- 
tio, that is, deification, with the figure 
of an eagle, if it was for an Emperor, 
and often a peacock, if it was fora 
woman. 


 Trmrs cuſtom became fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, that the firſt chriſtian Em- 
perors aboliſhed it with difficulty, 


Fon this ceremony was looked upon 
as a mark of reſpet; and Jovian, 
though a zealous chriſtian, was, by the 
generoſity of the princes who ſucceeded 
him, ranked among the gods, 


„ CHAP, 


P E . 
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I. 


Or ru ROMAN YEAR. IN 


GENERAL. 


OMULUs, according to the teſti- 
4 mony of ſeveral authors, divided 
the year into ten months, of which 
March, April, May, and June, were 
the firſt, and the ſix laſt were named 
according to the order in which they 
ſtood, viz. July was called Quintilis; 
Auguſt, Sextilis, and the others the 
ſame as they are to this day. 


Tux months of March, May, July, 


and October had thirty-one days, but 
thoſe of April, June, Auguſt, Septem- 
ber, November, and December only 

1. 4. thirty, 
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thirty, ſo the year conſiſted of only 304 
days. 


Nux Pompilius added two months 
to the year of Romulus, January at 
the beginning, and February at the 
end, making his year to conſiſt of 354 
days, that is, according to the calcula- 
tion of Joſeph Scaliger, fifteen hours 


and ſixteen minutes longer then the 


lunar year: but as the ſolar year is 
longer than the lunar; he ordained 
that every two years, a month, alter- 
nately conſiſting of twenty-two and 


twenty-three days, ſhould be added, 


that both ſolar and lunar might begin 
together. This ſupernumerary month 
was called Mercedinus, or Mercedo- 
nius, as Plutarch informs us, and de- 
rives the name from Mercedonia, the 
goddeſs who preſided over payments, 
becauſe in this month certain pay- 
ments were made. There were in- 
ceed other days than thoſe in this 
month, which were marked for pay- 

ments; 
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ments, viz. ſix in the month of July, 
four in the month of September, and 
three in November, which were diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the old Roman calendar 
by the letters Merk. The Pontiffs, to 
whom Numa left the power of making 
the intercalations we have juſt men- 
tioned, acquitting themſelves ſo arbi- 
trarily and irregularly, the year be- 
came ſo diſordered, that Julius Cæſar, Cenſori · 


| 
l 
| 


aſſiſted by an Aſtronomer of Alexan- cap. 20. 
dria, named Soſigenes, and one Fla- 
vius, again reformed it; he aboliſhed 
the Lunar year, and in its {tead in- 14 
troduced the Solar, conſiſting of 365 
days, regulating the number of days, 14 
in every month, as they are at preſent. { 


Bur as it was found, by obſervation, 
that the annual revolution of the Sun + 
was near]y {ix hours more, another day 
was added every fourth year tothe month 
Mercedinus; and in this month, by 
thus adding, two days were called 
alike, /exta Kalendas Martii, whence 

1 5 is 
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is derived the name of the year Biſ- 
ſextile. 


Macro. THis reformation was made in the 
lib.1. 07th year from the building of Rome, 
4. 4 and this year was called Annus Confu- 


ſonrs, the year of confuſion. 


Bor as the annual revolution of the 
ſun is now found to be no more than 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes 
nearly; this difference of eleven mi- 
nutes ſtill caufed ſome irregularity in 
the year; and in 1582 had made 10 
days in the period of the Vernal Equi- 
nox. Pope Gregory, in order to re- 
medy the defect, ſunk ten days, and 
the fifth of October was called the fif= - 
teenth; and to prevent a like diſorder 


9 for the future, he ordained that three 
. biſſextiles ſnould be retrenched every 
| four hundred years, that is to ſay, after 
the year 1600, which was biſſextile, 
every hundredth year ſhould not be 
biſſextile except the fourth, as 1700, 
18007 
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x 800, 1900, were not to be biſſextiles, 
but the year 2000 was to be; and ſo 
on for ever, This reformation of the 
calendar was: received by all the Ca- 
tholic countries, but rejected by Eng- 
land and all the Proteſtant Princes, as 
being impoſed by an authority they 
did not acknowledge ; but in the year 
1752, an Act of Parliament paſſed in 
England, to follow in future the Gre— 
gorian ſyſtem, as great confuſion was 


likely to enſue, from thus reckoning .. 


time different from other nations, 


16 Op 
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II. 


OF THE DisTINCTION OF DAYS 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 


AFTER the ſame manner that Nu- 
ma Pompilius divided the year into 
months, he alſo ranged the dzys of the 
months under different denominations, 
and called ſome Dies Feſti, feſtivals 
others Dies profe/ii, common days; 
and others, Dies interciſi, half feſtivals ; 
that is, days whereof one part was em- 
ployed in religious worſhip, and the 
other in civil affairs. 


THe feſtivals were of four kinds: 
ſome were appointed for offering up 
public ſacrifices to the gods, ad ſacri- 
ficia Diis offerenda + others were ſo— 
lemn feaſts in honour of the gods, 
which were called Epulæ: ſome were 
ſet apart for the celebration of the pub- 

lic 
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lic games, ad ludos agendes : and others. 


were called Feriæ. 


THrrse Feriæ were either public or 


private. The public were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by four kinds, viz. 1. Feriæ Sta- 


tiva, which were feaſts common to all. 
the people upon certain fixed days. 
marked in the Roman calendar, as the 


Agonalia, Carmentalia, &c. 2. Feriæ 
conceptive,. moveable feaſts, like our 
Eaſter or Whitſuntide, the days of 
which were fixed by. the Magiſtrates or. 


Prieſts, as the Paganalia, Bacchanalta, 
Ambarvalia, &c. 3. Feriæ Imperiti- . 


ve, feſtivals by command, as thoſe 
which the Conſuls, Prætors, or Dicta- 
tors appointed by. their authority: 4. 
Feriæ Nundine, fairs or markets, held 
every nine days at Rome, whither.the 
country people went to buy and ſell. 


TE private Feriz, were feſtivals 
celebrated by individuals, or whole 
families, as birth-days, anniverſaries of 

inter- 
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interments, alſo days in which they 
celebrated ſome remarkable deliver- 
ance, &c, 


Plaut. Un pk the name of Dies profe/it, 

— or common working days, were com- 
prehended thoſe called Faſi, Com: 
tiales, Comperendini, Stati, and Præ- 


liares. 


Varro. Dies Fafli, were pleading days, in 
which the Prætor judged cauſes, and 
pronounced theſe words, Do, Dico, 
Addico; that is, according to ſome 
Commentators,” * Dy actionem, Dico 


jus, Damno, or, according to others, + 2 
Do bonorum poſſeſſionem, Dico jus, Ad- t 
dico id de quo queritur, - ſc 
u 
ALL the other days, except thoſz 
called Interciſi, had the name of Ne 
NN ee the 
* I grant an action, I adminiſter juſtice, 1 an 


condemn. 


} 1 give poſſeſſion of the effects, I adminiſter 
Juſtice, Ejudge the cauſe in queſtion, 
fall 5 


EC 
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Us 


fafti, which were days when no cauſes Horat, 
were tried, nor aſſemblies of the people — 15 
held, on account of their being deemed 


nauſpicious. 


Dies Comitiales, were days in which Ovid. 
. Faſt, 
they were permitted to aſſemble the 1. 47. 


people. 


Dies Comperendini, were the days Maers, . 
fired for a perſon to appear, who had Saturn. 
given bail, 


WHEN any one intended an action 4 
againſt another, the party was allowed 
three days to prepare his anſwer, and 
ſometimes the term was prolonged, 
upon his giving ſufficient ſecurity. 


Dies Stati, were the days fixed for Cie. $4 
8 ie R Ott. 6 
the trying a caule betwixt a Roman 1. x2, | 
and a Stranger. {2 
| | 14 
Dies Preliares, days upon which 14 


they ö | 
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they might fight the enemy; for there 
were certain. days, upon which, - to 
draw out an army, or exerciſ2 troops, 
the Romans thought an impiety, un- 
leſs they were attacked, as the Satur- 


nalia, &c. 


THERE were alſo ſome, which they 
deemed proſperous ; theſe they called 
Dies albi, or candid: ; whereas thoſe 
which were deemed unproſperous were 
named Dies atri, ſuch as the day fol- 
lowing the Calends, Nones, and Ides 
in every month, and in general every 
day which had been unfortunate to the 
Romans. 
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III. 


Or THECALENDS, NONES, Ax n 
K 


THE Romans reckoned the days of 
the months by Calends, Nones, and 
Ides. They called the firſt day of 


every month, the Calends, from the 


183 


old Latin word Kalo, which has the A. Gelt. 


ſame ſignification as the Greek verb 
„, ] call; becauſe in the time of 
Romulus, and many years after him, 
the month beginning with the moon, 
a .plebcian Pontiff (minor Pontifex) 
was appointed to obſerve the new 
moon, which, as ſoon as he perceived, 
he made known to him who preſided 
over the ſacrifices, called Rex Sacrifi- 
culus, or Rex Sacrorum; and after he 
had oſtered a ſacrifice with him, he 
cauſed the people to be aſſembled in 
the capitol, and informed them how 
many days they muſt recken to the 

Nones 
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Nones; and according as they fel] 
upon the fifth or ſeventh day. of the 


month, he pronounced the word Kala 
five or ſeven times. 


Tn Nones were ſo called, becauſe 
from that day to the Ides, were always 
nine days. 


Tarr Ides were fo called from the 
Tuſcan word 1duare, which ſignifies 
to divide, for the Ides divided the month 
into two parts, almoſt equal. 


In the months of March, May, 
July, and October, the Nones fell on 
the ſeventh, and the Ides on the fif- 
teenth. In the other eight months, 
the Nones happened on the fifth, and 
the Ides on the thirteenth, 


THe laſt day of every month was 
called Pridie Calendas, or Calendarum, 
always adding the name of the follow- 


ing 
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ing month; as for example, the z iſt of 
January was called Pridie Kalendas 
Februarii, laſt but one, Tertio Ka- 
lendas Februarii, and fo on retrogreſ- 


ſtvely to the Ides. 


rue 
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THE Roman CALENDAR. 
JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. 
1 | Kalends, 1 | Kalends, 
2 | 4 Non. 2 | 4 Non, 
3 | 3 Non. 3 ö Non. | 
4 | Prid, Non. 4 | Prid Non. | 
5 | Non, 5 | Non. 
| 6] 8 1d. 6] 8 Id. 
7 Id. 7 Id. 
8 6 1d, 8 6 + 1 
Id. 1 
- : Id. 10 4 Id. 
11 | 3 Id. 11 31. 
12 Prid. Id. 12 rid. Id. 
13 Id. 13 Id. | 
14 | 19 Kal. 14 | 16 Kal, 
15 | 18 Kal, 15 | 15 Kal, 
16 | 17 Kal. 16 | 14 Kal, 
17 | 16 Kal, 17 | 13 Kal. | 
18 | 15 Kal. 18 | 12 Kal. 
19 | 14 Kal. 1911 Kal. 
20 | 13 Kal. 20 | 10 Kal. 
a [1% ot. 21 | 9 Kal, 
22 | 11 Kal. '22 | 8 Kal. 
23 | 10 Kal, 23 | 7 Kal. 
24 Kal. 24 6 Kal. 
25 | 8 Kal. 25 5 Kal. 
26 | 7 Kal. 26 Kal. 
27 6 Kal. 27 3 Kal. 
28 | 5 Kal. 28] Piid, Kal, 
29 | 4 Kal, 
30 gal, 
131 | rid, Kal. 


bu ads of — I. w 2 * . 2 * 1 
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TAE Roman CALENDAR. 


MARC H. APRIL. 
1 | Kalends, 3 
2 6 Non. 2 | 4 Non. 
3 | 5 Non. 3 | 3 Non. 
4 | 4 Non, 4| Prid. Non. 
5 | 3 Nan. 5 | Non. 
6 | Prid. Non; 6| 8 Id. 
7 | Non. „ 7 I< 
8| 8 Id. 8 6 Id. 
10 6 Id. 10| 4 ld. 
11 Id. 11 Id. 
12| 4 Id; 12 rid. Id: 
13 |- 3 1d. 13] Id. 
14 | Prid, Id; 14 | 18 Kal, 
te | 1d, 15 | 17 Kal. 
16 | 17 Kal. 16 | 16 Kal, 
17 | 16 Kal. 17 | 15 Kal, 
18 | 15 Kal: 18 | 14 Kal. 
19 | 14 Kal. 19 | 13 Kal. 
20 | 13 Kal. 20 | 12 Kal. 
28 | 12 Kal. 21 | 11 Kal. 
22 | 11 Kal. 22 | 10 Kal. 
23 | io Kal, 23 | 9 Kal. 
24 | 9 Kal. 24 | 8 Kal. 
25 | 8 Kal. 26 | 7 Kal. 
26 7 Bak 26| 6 _ 
27 al. 271 3 
28 5 Kal. 28 | 4 Kal. 
20} 4 Kal. 29 3 Kal. 
30| 3 Kal. 390 | Frid. Kal. 
31| Prid, Kal. 
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Taz Roman CALENDAR, i 
Mane. | oak, _ 
| 1| Kalends, 1 | Kalends. 
2 6 Non. 2 4 Non. 
3| 5 Non. 3 | 3 Non. 
| 4|þ 4 Non. 4 | Prid. Non. 
| c| 3 Non. | 5 Non. 
ft 6 | Prid, Non: 1 6] 81d, 
7 | Non. | 7] 7 1d 
14 
7 1d. 
3 6116; 1.48 
115 Id. 11] 3 Id 
I2 4 Id. 12 Prid. Id. f 
13 Þ  - I 3 Id. | 
14 | Prid. Id. [| 14 | 18 Kal. 
15 1.18. 1517 Kal. 
1617 Kal. 16 | 16 Kal. 
{17 | 16 Kal, 17 15 Kal. 
18 | 15 Kal. 1814 Kal. 
19 | 14 Kal. 19 | 13 Kal. 
'20 | 13 Kal. | 20 | 12 Kal; 
'21 | 12 Kal. {21 | 11 Kal. 
22:1 T6 Kal. 2210 Kal. 
| 23 | 10 Kal, 23] 9 Kal. 
| 24 | 9 Kal. 24 | 8 Kal, 
{25 | 8 Kal, 25 | 7 Kal. 
26| 7 Kal. 260] 6 Kal. 
127] 6 Kal. 27 | 5 Kal. 
28 | 5 Kal. 28 | 4 Kal. 
29] 4 Kal, 290] 3 Kal. 
30 5 Kal. Prid. Kal. 
131 Prid. Kal. | | 


| 


| 1 3 
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| THE ROMAN CALENDAR. : 

| JULY. AUGUST. 1 
1] Kalends. 1 | Kalends, i 

| 2| 6 Non; 2 4 Non. #1 

'' 3] 5 Non. | 3] 3 Non. q 
4 | 4 Non. | 4| Prid. Non, 1 

ſ Non. | Non fl 

i: & on. 5 6 „ 71 

16 Prid. Non, | 6] 8 Id. 11 

7] Nen. 77 ld. 1 

8 8 Id. 8] 6 1 

N 7 Id. 9 5 © 

| 18 6 Id. 10 4 1d. 0 

Ir 5 16; 11 3 1d. 1 

12] 4 Id. II] Prid. Id. 1 | 
13 3 Id. z | 1d. 44 

14 Prid. Id. b 14 I9 Kal, Ef 
15 Id. | (1 15 18 Kal. 1 i 
16| 17 Kal. [16 | 17 Kal. | + 
17 | 16 Kal. {| 17 | 16 Kal, | 11 
18] 15 Kal: 118 | 15 Kal. \ 
19 | 14 Kal. 19 | 14 Kali j 
20| 13 Kal: % | 13 Kal. | 1 

| 21] 12 Kal. t\2r | 12 Kal. | 

2211 Kal. 22 | 11 Kal. i 

| 23 IO Kal. 23 10 Kal. | ; 

24 Kal. 24 | 9 Kal. | 

| 25 8 Kal. | 2 5 | 8 Kal. 

268 7 Kal. 26 Kal. 

27 6 Kal. 27 6 Kal: | (> 

288 5 Kal. 128 5 Kal. q 

129] 4 Kal: 129] 4 Kal: 65 

30] 3 Kal. 3e 3 Kal. | 

31 Prid, Kal. | 31 Prid, Kal.“ 
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3 3 * 
I RoMAN Car, ENDAR. | 

SEPTEMBER. || "Ocrases. 
[ Kalends; | 1 | Kalends, 
| 2 | 4 Non, 2| 6 Non. 
3| 3 Non. 3] 5 Non: 
4 pris. Non. 4 | 4 Non. 
5 | Non. 5 Non. 

68 11 | 6 -—_ Non. 

7 | 7 ld. 7 | Non. 

0 $46 _ 8] 8 = 

9 5 J. | d. 
10 4 Id. — 2 Id. 

11 3 1d. 11 1d; | 
112 | Prid. Id. [12] 4 Id. | 
13 Id. | 13 3 Id. | 
14 | 18 Kal. 14 Prid. Id. | 
15 [17 Kal. I} 15| 1d. 

16 | 16 Kal. (| 16| 17 Kal. 
17 | 15 Kal. 4117 | 16 Kal. 
18 | 14 Kal. 18| 15 Kal. 

119 | 13 Kal: 1] 19| 14 Kal. | 
20 | 12 Kal. 20| 13 Kal. | 
2111 Kal. 21 | 12 Kal: 
22 |10 Kal. 22| 11 Kal. | 

| 23 | 9 Kal. 23 | 10 Kal. 
24 | 8 Kal, 24| 9 Kal. 

1257 Kal. 25| 8 Kal: 

|26 | 6 Kal; 26] 7 Kal: | 
27 | 5 Kal: 27] 6 Kal. 

28 | 4 Kal. 28| 5 Kal: | 

o 3 Kal. 29] 4 Kal. 

| 30 Prid. Kal. 30] 3 Kal. | (3 

| 1 31 Prid: Kal. 
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NOVEMBER, DECEMBER. 
I | Kalends. 1 Kalends, 
2 | 4 Non. 2 | 4 Non. 
3 Non, 3 | 3 Non, 
4 Prid. Not 4 | Frid. Non. 
5 Non. 5 | Non. 
6| 8 Id. 6]. 8 Id. 
7 Id. 7 Id. 
8| 6 Id. 8] 6 Id. 
9| 5 Id. 9. ld. 
100 4 Id. 4 Id. 
| Id. 3 Id. 
Prid. Id. Frid. Id. 
1 Id. 
18 Kal. 19 Kal. 
17 Kal. 13 Kal. 
16 Kal. 17 Kal. 
15 Kal. 16 Kal, 
14 Cal 15 Kal. 
13 Fal. 14 Kal. 
12 Cal. 13 kat, 
11 Kal. 12 Kal. 
10 Kal. 11 Kal. 
9 Kal, 10 Kal. 
8 Kal. 9 Kal 
7 Kal. 8 Kal 
6 Kal. 7 Kal 
5 Kal 7 6 Kal. 
4 Kal. 3] 5 Kal 
3 Kal. g9| 4 Kal. 
Prid. Kal. O 3 Kal. 
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Or THE PkinciPAt FESTIVALS 
oF THE ROMANS, 


JANUARY. 


THE firſt of January was conſe- 

crated to Janus, Juno, Jupiter, and Eſ- 

N culapius; and as it was the firſt day of 
1. 71. the year, they were accuſtomed to 
make preſents one to another, which 

were called Strenæ; this day was alſo 
remarkable by the Magiſtrates enter- 


ing upon their charge. 


Ovid. Tux gth, they offered the ſacrifices 
3. 316. Called Agonalia, in honour of Janus. 


Varr. Tits 11th, they celebrated the Car- 
g * mentalia, in honour of Carmenta, the 
4 mother of Evander, 


Po 
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THE 15th was the feſtival called 
Lupercalia, in honour of the god Pan, 
whoſe Prieſts, called Luperci, on this 
day ran naked through the ſtreets, 
Itriking every one they met. This 
feſtival was cſtabliſhed by Evander, 
according to ſome; but others ſay, that 
it was inſtituted by Romulus and Re- 


tus, in memory of their being ſuckled 


by a wolf. 


Tur 17th, they celebrated the Qui- 
rinalia, in honour of Romulus. Alſo 
on this day they had what was called 
the ſacrifices of fools, Feriæ Stultorum, 
that is to ſay; thoſe who exniated, on 
this day; the faults they committed 
through ignorance, inattention, or 
weakneſs, which they did by facri- 
ces or offerings of things out of 
leaſon. 


Also the Fornacalia, in honour'of 
E the 


Ovid. 
Faſt 
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o 


Pat the goddeſs Fornax, who preſid- 
527. ed over ovens; they made ſacrifices 
near the ovens, and offered roaſted corn 
to the gods, in memory of the former 
times, when, being unacquainted with 
the art of making bread; they roaſted 

their corn, 


2 Tr ziſt was the ſacrifice called 

alt. 2. x x 

569, Feralia, offered in behalf of the dead to 
the Manes, or Genii, who wait upon 


perſons coming into, or going out of the 


world, 
Ovid. THe 224 was the ſeſtival called Cha- 
— TTY OD x : ; 
617. riſtia, or feſtival of friends and relations; 
Valer, 


Nis“ it began with compromiſing all dif- 


2. I. ſerences and renewing friendſhips, and 


ended in feaſting and rejoicings. 


Var. Trs 23d was the feaſt called Ter- 


lib. 5. 1 

de L. L. minalia, inflituted to the god Ter- 
Fact. 2. minus. 

47. 


Ovid. 


ated the 
Faſt. 2. THe 24th, they commemor | 


Regifugium, 
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Regifugium, or flight of Tarquinius 
Superbus from Rome, 


TR 27th, they had horſe races, in 
the field of Mars, called Equiria. 


MaRcn. 


THE iſt of this month they cele- 
brated the feaſt called Matronalia, in 
honour of Mars, when the women aſ— 
ſembled and prayed to Juno for the 
preſervation of their huſbands, On 
this day the prieſts of Mars danced 
through the city with ſhields in their 
hands. 


Tn 6th was celebrated as the day 
on which Julius Cæſar was created 
High Prieſt. 

THe 14th, they had horſe racing in 
honour of Mars. 
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Fre 15th was celebrated the feſti- 
val of Anna Perenna, on which they 
had feaſts and rejoicings, both in the 
city and country, upon the banks of 
the Tiber, having huts raiſed on that 
ſnot on purpoſe, This Anna Pe. 
renna was the daughter of Belus, and 
ſiſter of Dido, whom ſhe accompanied 
in her flight to Carthage. After her 
ſiſter's death ſhe failed for Italy, met 


with a kind reception from Encas. 


But Lavinia, his wife, plotting her death, 
and ſhe being informed of it by her 
fiſter in a dream, fled to the river Nu- 
micius, who received her, and thus ſhe 
became a nymph of that river. 


Tux alſo commemorated on this 
day, the aſſaſſination of Julius Cæſar, 
called Parricidium. 


THe 17th, they held the feaſt called 
Liberalia, in honour of the god Liber, 
or Bacchus, 


ON 
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On this day the Toga Virilis, or 
manly robe, was given to the youths 
who had attained their ſeventeenth - 


year, 


THE 19th, they begun the Quin- ſir: 
quatrra, in honour of Minerva, which — 
laſted five days, the fifth of which was ” 2 
called Tubiluſtrium, that is, the purifi- in Tubi- 
cation of trumpets, by the ſacrifice of 3 
a ſneep, in a place called Atrium ſu- 


torium. 


Ir was on this day that young peo- 
ple brought their entrance money to 
their maſters, at firſt going to ſchool, 
which entrance money. was called 
Minerval. 


THE 25th, they had feaſts and re- Miero, 


Satuzn. 


jolcings called Hilaria, in honour of 7; a1. 
the mother of the Gods. 


TERRE 31ſt, they waſhed the ſtatue of 
the mother of the Gods, in the river 
K 4 Almo; 
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Almo; this feſtival was called Zavats 
Matris Deum. 


APRIL. 


THE iſt of this month, ſacrifices 
were offered by women to Venus 
Verticordia, that ſhe might change 
their lewd affections to chaſtity ; their 
offerings were flowers and myrtle. 
They alto made offerings to Fortuna 
Virilis, that ſhe might conceal che de- 
fects of their perſons from the men. 


Tre 4th, they begun the Megale- 
ſian games, in honour of Cybele, which 


laſted fix days. 


The 1;th. was the Fordicidia, ſo 
called, a fordis bobus cedendts, becauſe 
upon this day they facrihced thirty 
cows big with calves, in honour of 
Jupiter; the eldeſt of the Veſtal 

Virgins 
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Virgins burned the calves, the aſhes 
of which were preſerved in the temple 
of Veſta, and were uſed to purify the 
people at ſome particular feſtivals. 


The 19th, they had horſe racing in 
the great Circus; on this day allo the 
Ludi Cereales, in honour of Ceres, 
were repreſented. 


THe 21ſt, they celebrated the Pali- 
lia, in honour of Pales, the goddeſs of 


Huſbandry, to whom they offered milk. 4: 


This was alſo the feſtival of lying-in 
women ; and this day was likewiſe 
called the birth-day of Rome, Natal:s 
Urb:s, becauſe on this day the city was 
founded. | 


The 23d was the feſtival of the firſt 
Vinalia, when they offered new wine 
to Jupiter and Venus. 


THE 25th was the Robigalia, a feſ- 
tival to the goddeſs Robigo, to intreat 
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that their corn might not be hurt by 
blaſts and mildews, 


Tg 28th, the Ludi Florates, in 
honour of Flora, the goddeſs of 
Flowers, and laſted ſix days. 


Mar. 


THE 1K, they celebrated the feſtival 
of the Houſhold Gods, called Preftites, 


for having preſided over the preſerva- 


tion of the walls of Rome. L 


On this day they alſo held a feſtival to 
the good goddeſs Bona Dea, otherwiſe 
called Fauna, Ops, Fatua, and Tuwauticz, 


Taz 2d was the feſtival called 
Compitalia, or feaſt of highways. 


TE 9th, they held the feſtival of 
Lemuria, 
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Lemuria, or of nocturnal Spirits, which Perf. 5. 
laſted three nights, wa 


Tux lach, they had games in the Ovid. 
Circus in honour of Mars. 


THe 15th was the birth-day of Faſt. 5. 
Mercury, and the feſtival of the Mer-- 
chants. 


TRE 23d was the ſecond Tubiluſ- Faſti, 5. 
trum, and as alſo the feſtival of Vulcan. 720. 


THE 26th was the ſecond Regifu- 729. 
gium, that is, of the Priefts, who had 
the name of king, after having ſacri- 
ficed in the field of Mars, and fled from 
the Aſſembly, that they might not be 
any obſtacle to the public affairs. 


THe 2yth was dedicated to public paſti, ;. 
ſortune. ack 
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Jones. 


Ovid. THE nit, they celebrated the feſti- 
Rs als of the . goddeſs Carna, of Juno 
Macro. Moneta, of Mars, and of the god- 
L.Iz. deſſes Tempeſtates, who preſided over 


the weather. 


Ovid. THE 3d was conſecrated to Bel- 
Faſti, 6. | 
201, lona, the goddefs of war. | 


Fati, 6. Tas th, they held the Veſtalia, or 
feſtival of Veſta. 


Faſti, 6. THE roth, they celebrated the Ma- 

"yy tralia, or feaſt of Matrons, in honour 
of the goddeſs Mater, Matuta, or 
Leucothea. 


482 Juri. 
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JuLy. 
4 : 
THE 5th, they celebrated the Po- 
pulifugia, the day when they fled, be- 
ing defeated by the Tuicans. 


TRE 6th, the Ludi Apollinares were 
exhibited, which laſted eight days. 


THE 7th was the None Caproti- 
ne, or feaſt of maid ſervants, be- 
cauſe on this day the free women and 
ſlaves ſacrificed to Juno, under a wild 


fig- tree, ſub Capriſico. 


The 15th was the feſtival of Caſtor 
and Pollux; and on this day the Ro- 
man Knights went on horſeback from 
the temple of honour to the capitol, 


Tur 19th, the games called Lucaria 
commenced, which laſted four days; 


they were held in a wood, between the 


way called Salaria and the Tiber. 
Theſe 
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Varro. 


Theſe games were inſtituted in me. 
mory of the Romans having been van 
quiſhed, and put to flight by the 
Gauls, and concealed themſelves in this 


wood. 
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* 


THe 23d was the feſtival in honour 
f Neptune. 


\ 


Tre 25th, they dedicated to Fu- 
rina or Laverna, goddeſs of thieves, 
and they had games in honour. of her, 
which laſted ſix days. 


AUGUST. 


THE 13th, they ſacrificed to Diana, 
in the Sylva Aricina. This was alſo 
the feſtival of ſlaves, Feftum. ſervorum 


et ſervarum. 


TRE 


Portumnalia, in honour of Portumnus, 3. 
the god of mariners and harbours. 


TRHE 17th was the feſtival of the Tous 
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TRE 18th, they celebrated the Con- Varro, 


ſualia, in honour of Conſus or Nep- 
tune, and in memory of the carrying 
away of the Sabine virgins. 


THE 239, they celebrated the games — 
1. 3» 


called Vulcanalia, in honour of Vulcan. 


Tk 27th, they celebrated the Vol- 
turnalia, ſuppoſed to be in memory of 
the victory gained by the Romans 
over the Latins, under the conduct of 


T. Manlius Torquatus and P. De- =. 


cius Mus; and of the diviſion of the cap. 
country of the Latins, and that of the 
Capuans, among the Romans as far as 

the river Volturnus. 


SEPTEMBER. 
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SEPTEMBER, — 


THE zd, they celebrated the vic- 
tory that Auguſtus gained over Mark 


Anthony and Cleopatra, at the battle 
of Actium. 


THE 4th, the Roman games, Lud: 
Romani, be gan, which laſted eight days. 


Taz 15th, the grand Circenſian 
games were repreſented, which laſted 
five days. Theſe games were invented 
by Romulus, to favour his deſign of car- 
rying off the Sabine virgins. 


THe 29th was a feaſt in honour of 


Minerva. 
| | 
—ů —— . — ::: — 
7 
OCTOBER. 
al 
tr 


THE 5th, was the feſtival called 
Mundus Patet, and the ornaments of 
Ceres were ſhe wn. 


THE 


vi 
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THE 11th was the feſtival called Varro, 
| lib. 5. 

Meditrinalia, in honour of the goddeſs de L. I. 
Meditrina; on this day they were ac- 
cuſtomed to make libations of old and Feſtus. 
new wine mingled together, and drink 
it in the manner of a- medicine, re- 
peating theſe words, Novum vetus 
« vinum bibo, novo veteri morbo me- 
decor.“ I drink old and new wine, 
and I cure my new and old diſorders. 

THe 12th was the feſtival called _ 
Auguſtalia, in honour of Avguſtus, for 15. 
ſettling peace in various parts of the 
world. 


Tre. 15th was the feſtival called varr. 
Fontinalia, on which they crowned the _ . 
wells and fountains. 


Tu 19th was a folemn feaſt called Feſtus, 
Armiluſtrum, when the people, being 
armed, ſacrificed at the ſound of 
trumpets, 


IHE 27th, they celebrated the Patere. 
games to Victory, inſtituted by Sylla; — 27. 
theſe 
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Alex. ab fields, woods, and fowlers. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


theſe continued to the end of the 
month. 


NovEMRER. 


THE 13th, they made a feaſt in the 
temples to Jupiter and the other gods, 
which was called Epulum Indictum. 


THE 15th, and the two following: 
days, the Plebeian games were repre- 
ſented in the Circus. 


\ 


DECEMBER, F 


THE 5th, they celebrated the Fau- 
nalia, in honour of Faunus,. god of 


THE 17th was the feſtive] called 
daturnaliz, in honour of Saturn, This 


feſtival 
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feſtival was at firſt celebrated on the 
nineteenth, and continued but one day ; 
then they prolonged it for ſeven days; 
and at laſt it was fixed at three. They 
were days of debauchery and diſſo- 


luteneſs, in which the maſters waited 


upon their ſervants; and preſents 
were mutually made one to the other, 
particularly wax candles, which after- 
wards were offered upon the altar of 
Saturn. 


THE 19th was the third day of the 
Saturnalia, and the feſtival called Opa- 
lia, in honour of Ops, wife of Saturn. 


THe zoth was the Sigillaria, or 


Macro. 
Saturn. 
I a 20. 


Juſt. 
43.1 


Vide 
Plin. 
19. 6. 


Feſtum Sigilariorum, a kind of fair, 


which laſted ſeven days, in which were 


ſold little images, or puppets, called 


Sigilla Fictilie, and with which the 
purchaſers made an expiatory offering, 
to Dis or Pluto, for themſelves and 
families. 
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TRE ziſt, they celebrated the An- 
geronalia, which were alſo called Diva- 
lia, in honour of Angerona, the god- 
deſs of ſilence, who was ſuppoſed to 
drive away pains and diſeaſes, 


THE 22d was the Compitalia, 
which were feaſts in honour of the 
rural gods, called Lares or Compita- 
litii, and were made in croſs ſtreets and 
highways, 


TRE 24th, they repreſented the Ludi 
Juvenales, for the exercife of youth, 
and inſtituted by Nero. 


BesIDEs the fixed feſtivals of the 
calendar, which were called Feriz 
S tative, they had others, (as we ob- 
ſerved before) called movezble feaſts, 
or Ferie Cinceptive, which we ſhall 
now deſcribe. 


Tus Feriæ Latinæ were eſtabliſhed 


by Tarquinius Superbus, in memory 
of 
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of the treaty of peace which he had 
made with the Latins; and were cele- 
brated on Mount Alba, upon which 
a temple was built, common to both 
nations, in which they every year ſa- 


crificed a white bull, of which all the 


towns compriſed in the treaty had a 
part, ſwearing at the ſame time eter- 
nal friendſhip to each other. 


Tris ſolemnity was accompanied 
by games and feaſtings; and though it 
continued one day only in its firſt in- 
ſtitution, it was by degrees increafed 
to four. 


Tus Conſuls fixed the day for the 
celebration of theſe feaſts, before they 
quitted Rome, to go to their provinces, 
and ſo exact were they in the ceremo- 
ries of theſe feſtivals, that if they failed 
1a the leaſt thing, they were obliged 
to begin afreſh. 


TRE Paganalia were feaſts of the 
country people, inſtituted by Servius 
Tullius, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Tullius, in honour of the goddeſſes 
Tellus and Ceres, and were celebrate 
after the firſt ſeed time. 


THrz Bacchanalia were celebrated 
in the night, in honour of Bacchus; 
with every kind of immodeſty and de- 
bauchery : but they were aboliſhed by 
a decree of the Senate, in the conſul- 
ſhip of Sp. Poſthumius Albinus, and 
Q. Marcius Philippus. 


TE Ambarvalia, fo called from 
ambiendis arvis, were celebrated in the 
ſpring, in honour of Ceres, Janus, Ju- 
piter, and Mars, They were ſolemn 
proceſſions accompanied with ſinging 
and dancing, three times round their 
fields, leading the victims with them, 
which were afterwards ſacrificed ; and 
prayers were put up for the proſperity 
of that year 's corn. 


Tak Amburbialia were ſolemn pro- 
ceſſions 
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ceſſions rougd the city, leading the 

victim with them which was to be 
ſacrificed; and prayers were put up Feſtus; 
to the gods, for the ptoſperity of the 
commonwealth, 
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ECM AF. SY, 
Or THE ROMAN. MONEY, 


A MONG the Romans the As was 
4 chiefly the ſtandard for reckon- 
ing cf money, It derives its name 
from @s, braſs, becauſe it was made of 
that metal ; ard was at firſt of a pound 
weight, which was divided into twelve 
ounces. In the time of the firſt Pu- 
nick war, the As was reduced to two 
ounces; in the time of the ſecond, it 
was reduced to one; when Q. Fabius 
Maximus was dictator; at laſt, by a 
law of Papirius, it was reduced to half 
zn ounce, and continued the ſame ever 
aſter. 


Qu AbDbR As and Teruncius were 
the fourth part of en As, and are uſed 
to ſignify the ſmalleſt braſs coin, after 
the reduction of the As. N 


THE 


er 


IE 
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Tux Seſtertius was the ſmalleſt 
filver coin, and contained two Aſſes 
and an half; it was marked with IIS, 
LLS, which ſignify 2 Aſſes or 25 lbs. 
becauſe the As firſt weighed a pound. 


Tun Nummus was the ſame as the 
Seſtertius, when mentioned as a piece 
of money. 


Four Seſterces make a Denarius, 
Which was a piece of mee containing 
10 Aſſes. 


A thouſand Seſterces, or 250 Den- 
Tit of ſilver, make a Seſtertium. 


THE Aureus was a gold coin, \ worth 
25 Denarii or 100 Seſterces. 


THe Solidus was a gold coin, and 
was never of the fame weight or va- 


lue, but varied according to the times, 


and the different proportions of gold 
and ſilver. 
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Tux Semiſlis was generally half a 
Solidus. The Tremiſſis was one 


third. 


II. 


A TABLE OF. THE ROMAN 
MONEY, AccoRDING To THE 
ENGLISH STANDARD. 


FA 

As S 
Seſtertiusss o 

10 Seſtertii 3 

100 Seſtertii O 1 
1000 Seſtertii or 1 Gy. $4. 

tertium 

10 Seſtertia - O I4 
100 Seſtertia = 157 5 
1000 Seſtertia - 8072 18 
10,000 Seſtertia 80,729 3 
100,000 Seftertia 807,291 13 
A Denarius - oO o 
Aureus — — o 16 


74 


14 


Talentum Atticum 193 15 © 
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III. 


Or THE ROMAN WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, AccoRDING 
To THE ENGLISH STANDARD. 


THE names of the weights among 
the Romans, were as follow : 


TRE As, or pound, was twelve 
Unciæ, and equal to twelve ounces 
avoirdupoiſe; the Deunx, was eleven 
ounces ; the Dextans, ten ounces; 
the Dodrans, nine ounces ; the Bes, 
eight ounces; the Septunx, ſeven 
ounces; the Semis, ſix ounces; the 
Quincunx, five ounces; the Triens, 
four ounces; the Quadrans, three 
ounces ; the Sextans, two ounces. 


THe ounce, or Uncia, was divided 
into Drachmæ, or drams, 
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PRoPoRTIONAL TABLE ACCORDs 


ING To THE ENGLISH STAN- 
DARD, | 


Avoirdupdis. 


| lb. 0%. Ars: 

8 Drachme «- 1 Uncia 0 1 6 

3 Unciae - 1 Quadrans o 3 © 
6 


2 Quadrantes, or «+ Sala 
3 Sextantes 


e 1 As © - 


O O 


12 0 0 
3 Quadrantes 1 Dodrans o 9 © 
2 Trientes 1Bes - © 8 8 
3 Prientes . 1As 1 00 
Deum — — © 11 © 
1 Septunx - — 5 7 © 
1 Quincunx 2 2 

MEASURES, 
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WW, 
MEASURES. 
Tux ROMAN SQUARE MEA- 
SURE. 


THE like names were alſo ufed by 


the Romans in ſquare meafure, as in 
weight. 


ThneE Jugerum contained about 
23800 ſquare feet, or 2 roods 18 poles, 
250.05 ſquare feet. 


Square Feet. 
The Jugerum contained — 28800 
Deunx « — 


26400 
Dextans = - 24000 
Dodrans — - 21600 
Be - x 
Septunx = — - 16800 
Semis 14400 
Quincunx - — 12000 
F - - 9600 
Quadrans - - 7200 
—A _ 
Uncia = — ago 
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LONG MEASURE. 


Eng. Paces. Feet. Inch, 


An Uncia was „ dy 
„be 

Cubitus - ob 1 $.486 
— -  - © 32 ˙ $08 
T % 4 nu 

© Oe af ew” 
Wie 967 o © 


By this meaſure it may be ſeen, that 
the Roman Milliare wanted but 445 
feet of our Engliſh mile. 


LIQUID 
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LIQUID MEASURE. 


Wine Meaſure. 
Eng. Gall. Pint Solid Inch. 
A Ligula was o or 0.11745 
4 Lig. 1 Cyathus o rr 4693 
6 Lig. 1 Acetabulum OF 7044 


o 

o 
2 Acetab, 1 Quartarius o oz 1.409 
2 Quart. 1 Hemina © o 2.918 
2 Hem. 1 Sextarius 4 1 5.636 
6 Sext. 1 Congius = 7 4-045 
4 Cong, I Urna 1 

7 


2 Urn. 1 Amphora I 10.66 
20 Amph. 1 Culeus 143 3 11.095 


THERE were others, ſuch as the Cadus, 
Congiarus, and Dolium, which were of no cer- 
tain meaſure. 


THe Sextarius and Libra, were divided into 
12 equal parts, and the Calices, Sextantes, 
Quadrantes, and Trientes, were denominated 
according to the nuinber of Cyathi which 
they contained, 
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DRY MEASURE. 


Eng. Pecks, Gall, Pints. Sol. Inch. 
A Ligula contained o o og o. ol 
4 Lig. 1 Cyathus S id 
6 Lig. 1 Acetabulum o o oz 
4 Acet. 1 Hemina S 10} «ld 
2 Hem. 1 Sextarius o © 
8 Sext, 1Semimodius © 1 
2 Semim. 1 Modius 88 
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c H A P. XVI. 


Or TRE MANNER OF WRITING | 8 
AMONG THE ROMANS, 


\HE art of making paper was a 
long time unknown; and the 
ancients uſed to write upon the in- 
ward rinds of trecs, called Libri; 
whence a book was called Liber, from 
the matter with which it was made. 


Q 


Tas large leaves of an Egyptian vide 1 
ruſh, called Papyrus, was alſo uſed to — 


write upon. Shortly after the inven- 4 — | 
tion of this Egyptian paper, Ptolomy Sealig . 
the king of that country, reſtrained ; 
the common uſe of it, on account of 

the great emulation between him and 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, con- Phn. 


cerning their libraries. — | 
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Plin. 
lib. 13. 


Pellitar 
in Orat, 
pro 

A, Cz- 
cinna. 


Vide 
Eraſm. 
Adag. 


Hor. 
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Tus deprived of the uſe of Papy- 
rus, Eumenes (or as ſome ſay Atta- 
lus) ſhortly after diſcovered the me- 
thod of making parchment, which was 
called Pergamena, or Pergamenta, from 
the name of the country. 


AT this time, the Romans uſed to 


write on wooden tables covered with 


wax, Called in Latin Tabulz cerate. 


\ They did not write with ink and a 
quill, but with an inſtrument of ſteel 
or iron, called Stylus, which had a 
ſharp point at one end, for writing, 
and was broad and flat at the other, for 
eraſing ; whence the term Stylus for 
the mode of writing, and the expreſ- 
ſion © Stylum invertere,” turning the 
end of the Stylus in order to eraſe, 


THey uſed to write their accounts 
on theſe kinds of tables, for which rea- 


Cie. pro ſon tabulæ accepti et expenſi, ſignified 


Q. Role, 
1. 


reckoning books. Their ſtatutes were 
| 5 alſo 
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alſo written on tables, which were 
called. Tabulz publice, and ſignify, in 
Engliſh, ſtatute books or records. 


Trey ſometimes wrote upon plates 
of lead ; hence Suetonius makes uſe of 
the expreſſion charta plumbza : con- 
cerning a!l which, to be more fully 
informed, read the forementioned re- 
ference of Pliny. 


THER mode of ſealing their letters, 
was by laying a blank table over that 
which was written, binding it round 
with ſtrong thread, and ſealing the 
knot with wax; whence Cicero ſays, 
Linum inſcidimus, we opened the let- 


ters: and Plautus, Cedo tu ceram ac 


lintim: age, obliga, obſgna cito. The 
impreſſion was commonly their own 


image, or that of their anceſtor. The 


matter on which the impreſſion was 
made, was not always wax, but ſome- 
times a kind of tempered chalk, which 
occafioned that expreſſion of Cicero, 
Signum iile animaduertit in cretula. 
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Suidas 
Ul voce. 


Sueton. 
Nero, 


Cic. 
Orat. 
Catil. 3. 


Lipſius. 


Cie. in 
Verr. As 
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E 


OF THE IMPLEMENTS or 
HUSBANDRY. 


1. 


Or THE PLOUGH. 


X 7 ARIOUS have been the conjec- 
tures of commentators concern- 
ing the conſtruction of the Roman. 
plough,, and perhaps no difficulty 
whatever, in the claſſics, hath em- 
ployed ſo much paper and time, to ſo 
little purpoſe. 


I ſhall not attempt to ſtart any new 
opinion upon the ſubject, but content 
myſelf with giving the ingenious Mr. 

Dickſon's 
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Dickſon's ideas of the Roman plough, 
who appears to me to have given a 
better deſcription of it, than any wha 
have written before him. 


OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF 
THE ROMAN PLOUGH. 


1. THE Buris was the ground 
work of the plough, and the part to 
which all other parts were fitted and 
adjuſted. It was a curved piece of 
elm, of great ſtrength. 


2. THE Temo was the beam of the 
plough, and was about eight feet long 
from its junction with the Stiva, as 
Mr. Dickſon underſtands “ ftrrpe.” 
It was alſo joined to the Buris/ 


3. THE Stiva was the handle of the 
plough, 


4. THE 
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Georg. 
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Col. 
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cap. 19. 
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Pallad. 
lib. I. 


tit. 43. 


Varro. 
lib. I. 


cap. 29. 


Vide 
Servius 


in Geor. 


I. 172. 


Virg. 
Geor, I. 
46. 
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4. Tre Aures were fixed to the 
Buris, and were uſed for- plowing in 
ſced; they were of the ſame nature as 
our mould boards; and thoſe ploughs 
which had them were called Aurita. 


True Dentale was that part on 
which the Vomer was put, and was 
fixed to the Buris. 


True Vomer and Culter were 
ſhares. 


Plin. | 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. 18. cap. 18. 


Plin. 
lib. 18, 


Cap. 19. 


Tux Ralla was the plough-ſtaff, 
and was uſed to clear the ſhare, 


THE 
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Treg Form WHICH Ms. DICK- 
SON s$supPosEs THE ROMAN 


PLOUGH To HAVE BEEN IN. 


iim 
'Þ AUNT 
AWW i1 NI 1 . 
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— 
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F 


SupPoss AB repreſent the Buris, 
and C D the Beam, EF will repre- 
ſent the Handle or Stiva fixed to the 
Buris at A, and F A will repreſent the 
Dens or the Dentale and Share fixed to 
the Buris at B, and to the Handle at F. 


For a fuller account of the plough, 
and the author's reaſons for the form 
given, I adviſe the young ſtudent to 
read carefully the Huſbandry of the 
Ancients, vol, 1, chap. 18. 
Or 
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Or Tae IRPEX, CRATES, RAS- 
TRUM, and SARCULUM, 
THE Irpex was a plank with ſe- 

veral teeth, and was drawn by oxen as 


a wain, to pull roots out of the earth. 


Tn Crates was a kind of harrow, 


drawn by oxen like the Irpex, and was 


uſed for ſmoothing the ſurface of land. 


ThE Raſtrum was a hand-rake, 


* uſed in gardens and corn-fields, for 


breaking clods and covering ſeeds. It 


had four teeth. 


THz Sarculum was a hand-hoe and 
rake upon one ſtaff; it was alſo uſed 


for making furrows. 


TRE Ligo was a kind of ſpade uſed 
in gardens and vineyards, 


TE 
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THe Pala was a kind of inſtrument Colum. 


reſembling the Ligo. — my 
Trex Dolabra appears to have been — þ 
a kind of adz. cap. IT. f 


TRE Securis Dolabrata was a Pulled. 4 
ID. 2. "1 


hatchet on one ſide, and an adz on the tit. 1. [ 
other, ; =” 7 — 
; 
„ 
T 
t 
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